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Labour’s 


Jusi twelve years ago, the rank-and-file 
of the Labour Party, working through its 
elected Executive, took its last independent 
decision on a matter of major policy: it 
endorsed its leaders’ entry into the War 
Cabinet. Since then it has been content 
to ratify the decisions of those leaders and, 
in foreign affairs, to assent tacitly to what 
has been, in effect, a bipartisan policy. 
Last week, this epoch came to an end. 
The National Executive, having considered 
the report from the delegation it had sent 
to confer at Bonn with representatives of 
the German and French Socialist parties, 
issued a declaration calling for an immediate 
Four-Power Conference to discuss the 
possibility of free elections throughout 
Germany. It urged that, pending fresh 
elections in Western Germany, no commit- 
ment should be undertaken by the Adenauer 
Government for a German contribution 
to the European Defence Community. 
Foreign commentators have failed sur- 
prisingly to appreciate the significance of 
this resolution. Not merely does it denote 
a definite reversal of Party policy towards 
the whole question of German rearmament, 
but the voting in the Executive indicates 
that Mr. Herbert Morrison could have 
had only two supporters in his advocacy 
of continued bipartisanship. Alive to rank- 
and-file sentiment, the trade unionists 
the Executive voted solidly for the 
report. which Mr. Dalton’s delegation 
had presented. They realised that, in the 
changed situation created by the new 


on 


Declaration of Independence 


Russian proposals, they could not face 
their members tied to the unconditional 
rearmament of Western Germany. 

It may be too much to hope that this 
reorientation Labour policy 
will have much influence either in Washing- 
ton or on the mind of Mr. Churchill. It 
is sull possible, of course, that ratification 
of the Contractual Agreement by the 
Assembly in Bonn may be held up beyond 
the scheduled date. Opposition to the 
armed integration of Western Germany in 
the American sphere, at the cost of irre- 
vocably partitioning the Reich, is growing 
This week, the Federal Parliament has 
passed a resolution that freedom to trade 
with Eastern Europe, despite any provisions 
in the U.S. Battle Act, should be stipulated 
in the Contractual Agreement ; and reports 
that Washington has been toying with the 
idea of a conference of the four High 
Commissioners on all-German elections 
have undoubtedly increased reluctance in 
Bonn to see the Contractual Agreement 
rushed through. Nevertheless, it seems 
clear that the Western reply to the last 
Russian Note will be merely a_ further 
exercise in delaying and Mr, 
Eden’s answers to questions in Parliament 
on Wednesday suggest that the Tory 
Government is as anxious as the State 
Department keep to the scheduled 
timetable for incorporating Western Ger- 
many in the Adiantc Bloc. 

This being so, the course for the Labour 
Front Bench ts plain. The 


decisiv e of 


tactics 5 


to 


declaration 


by the National 
line of policy 
sense and 


them a 


A vod 


Executive gives 
which both make 
reflects the sentiments of the 
vast majority of the Labour Movement. 
It is up to the Party’s leaders to fight for 
that policy with conviction ; and they have 
no need to feel that they must apologise 
for “second thoughts.” It is their clear 
duty to explain that in the last twelve months 
the German problem has completely 
changed. First, the Russians have made 
proposals which are at least worth testing 
in conference. Secondly, the condition 
which Mr. Attlee laid down as justifying 
provisional approval of Western German 
rearmament have not been fulfilled: the 
N.A.T.O. Powers have not had adequate 
precedence over Germany in their own 
“build up ” ; there is no sign that German 
* uni will be so integrated as to pre- 
clude any chance of a renewed German 
military menace ; and there is no evidence 
that German rearmament is being under- 
taken with the 
public opinion, 

It is not enough for the leaders of the 
Labour Party to interpret the Executive's 
declaration as a mandate to fight halt- 
heartedly on this issue, fearful lest they be 
taunted across the floor with having 
“changed their minds.” They will gain no 
reward from appeasing their political oppo- 
nents by “ consistency.”” The choice they 
have to make is between the contidence of 
their supporters and the contempt 
their enemies. 


“agreement”? of German 


ol 
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A Defeat for Huggins 


The London conference on Central African 
federation ended this weck. Its “draft federal 
scheme ” is substantially the same as the original 
scheme but for one or two concessions to White 
settler opinion, and for new “assurances” about 
safeguards for African interests. Instead of an 
African Minister for African affairs in the pro- 
posed Federal Cabinet, there would be “a 
statutory African Affairs Board,” having an 
“independent” chairman and a European and 
African member nominated from each of the 
three Territories. This Board, it is said, would 
have power to veto discriminatory laws, and 
generally to protect African interests. The Pro- 
tectorate status of the two Northern Territories, 
it ts further said, would be fully maintained. 

This is the mixture as before. For it is useless 
to talk of constitutional safeguards, no matter 
how rigidly phrased, in the framework of White 
settler government. Lugard himself em- 
phasised this when he discussed, in The 
Dual Mandate, the uselessness of the con- 
stitutional safeguards which had been applied 
to Southern Rhodesia. Once executive power 
had passed from Whitehall to Salisbury, the 
British Government possessed no means of mak- 
ing these safeguards work. It could only be the 
same with this proposed federation in Central 
Africa. Executive power in this federation 
would rest, in fact, with the Federal Government; 
and the Federal Government would be, in fact, 
a White settlers’ Government. The announce- 
ment that no “ final conference” to give official 
blessing to these proposals will now be held until 
the end of the year is both a recognition of the 
effectiveness of African opposition and an ad- 
mission of temporary defeat. 


Industrial Action 


Mr, Jack Tanner, in his presidential address 
to the National Committee—which is in fact the 
national delegate conference—of the Amalgam- 
ated Engineering Union, delivered a forthright 
attack on those who are advocating the use of 
industrial action as a weapon against the Con- 
servative Government’s legislative proposals. 
Any such policy, he told the delegates, would 
react most unfavourably on Labour’s political 
prospects, would split the Labour movement, 
and would result in an increase of unemploy- 
ment. Mr. Tanner did not rule out the use of 
industrial action to resist repressive legislation 
directed against the workers or designed to 
hamper their political activity (he had obviously 
in mind the Trade Union Act of 1926), but he 
was firm against its use to resist any measure 
which the Government has so far introduced or 
announced—i.c., denationalisation as well as 
the Budget. Communists, he said, were urging 
such action because it was part of their policy 
to worsen the economic situation in order to 
increase their influence; and he denounced the 
National Council of Shop Stewards as a body 
which is under Communist leadership, “as 
everyone ought to know.” 

On the general issue of the use of industrial 
action for political purposes Mr. Tanner is 
obviously in the right. The question he failed 
to answer is how far the policies of “ restraint” 
can still be expected from the trade unions in 
face of Government measures plainly designed 


to raise living costs without a corresponding rise 
in wages. He got no nearer to facing this 
question than reminding the Tovies that, unless 
they maintain full employment policies, trade 
union co-operation in joint consultation is not 
likely to be maintained. Joint consultation is 
so often regarded as a concession by the em- 
ployer to the worker that it is quite refreshing 
to hear it spoken of once in a while as a con- 
cession by jabour to capital. 


Conflicting Policies in Australia 

Mr. Menzies’ Government finds itself faced 
with a revolt by the Governments of the several 
States of the Australian Commonwealth against 
its attempt to enforce on them economies in 
public expenditure by cutting down their access 
to loan money. The Lower Council, which 
represents the States as well as the Common- 
wealth, has refused to accept the central Govern- 
ment’s demand that ioan expenditure be cut to 
£A175 millions and has insisted on a total of 
£A247,500.000. This, Mr. Menzies maintains, 
cannot be raised, at any rate without infla- 
tionary bank advances. The State Premiers 
retort that the lower figure will involve large- 
scale dismissals of men now engaged on public 
works. Mr. Menzies questions this, and counter- 
asserts that in any event the displaced workers 
will casily find jobs in the heavy industries, 
which are short of labour. The States cannot 
enforce ther demands against the Common- 
wealth, as they depend on its guarantee or on 
the aid of the Commonwealth Bank for their 
ability to raise the money they need. Neverthe- 
less, the deadlock is awkward for Mr, Menzies’ 
Government, as 1{ represents a challenge to its 
deflationary policy and is likely tw become 
formidable if the unemployment predicted by 
the State Premiers actually comes about. 


The Stone of the Covenant 


Our Scottish Correspondent writes 
tish Covenanters 
mortal 


The 

eem to have suffered an almost 
Six prominent the 
movement have quietly resigned—a fact revealed 
with the resignation of a seventh, and more 
vociferous member, Mr. John J. Campbell 
Unlike his dissenting colleagues, Mr. Campbell 
made no secret of his decision, and sent to the 
Scottish papers his frank views on Dr 
McCormick as a leader. “I found John McCor- 
mick wanting, not only in statesmanship, but in 
what we Scots call ‘ gumption’.” 

While Dr. McCormick has never lost his bland 
self-discipline ‘(not even the 


Scot 


blow. members of 


during worst 





“CHESTER WILMOT’S 
This weck, we 
printing (on p. 557) an article on Mr. Wil- 
mot’s The Struggle for Europe, by Professor 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., which appeared re 
cently in the New York Reporter. It is a 
remarkable fact that, in a period when “ anti 
Americanism 
political sins, 
note of U.S 
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take the unusual course of ! 


has become one of the 
the British press has taken litile 
Mr. Wilmoi’s 

Roosevelt's 
that many readers 
have an opportunity to read 
this incisive rebuttal written from the stand- 
point of American liberalism. Mr. Schlesinger 


is a professor of American History at Harvard 
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moments of the Stone crisis) and calmly denies 
that there is any split, the truth is that he is 
surrounded by what looks suspiciously like stony 
wreckage. All at once he has been deserted by 
prominent men like Mr. John Cameron, Q.C., 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, and the Rev. 
Neville Davidson, of Glasgow Cathedral. These 
supporters, mainly from the professional and 
middle classes, added sudden lustre to the 
Covenant in the immediate post-war period 
They were a heterogenous lot, Right-wingers, 
dissident Tories, Liberals, members of all parties 
and of none, men of ability and of prominence 
held together by the Covenant’s nebulous policy 
and the petition for a measure of undefined self- 
government. But for their anti-Socialism, and 
Arthur Woodburn’s famously inept speech, it 1s 
doubtful if many of them would ever have found 
themselves in the movement. 

The reasons for the resignations are interesting. 
Some have been disturbed by remarks made by 
Dr. McCormick, author Nigel Tranter and Glas- 
gow Councillor Robert Gray 
sion a stonemason) 


who is by profes- 
about further unconstitutional 
action in connection with the Stone of Destiny. 
These people, like so many others, have had 
enough of the famous Stone; in fairness to them 
it should be pointed out that they had no idea 
how deeply committed one or two of their col- 
leagues were to that fantastic escapade 
appalled at the suggestion that even 
“ electric Westminster Abbey can stop 
doughty and rejuvenated Nationalists from taking 
the Stone back again. Then there are others who 
don’t approve of the Covenant’s latest “ ploy” to 
sue the Queen in the Scottish courts to prove the 
validity of her title 

What happens next? Clearly the 
must be shaken by these resignations—and more 
are foreshadowed. But it would be a mistake to 
assume that the Covenant cannot make some come- 
back. Until London appreciates that 
problems need special solutions, the Covenant will 
always have grounds for a fresh appeal. 


They are 
now not 


eyes” at 


leadership 


Scottish 


A case in 
point was the recent controversy over the closing 
of the Clyde piers. Labour’s task is clear: 
the Election it must thrash 
new policy for Scotland—and this time it 
keep to it. 


before 


next General out a 


must 


Lost Week-end of a Sultan 


A Correspondent writes : But for certain factors 
in the political background, the occupation by 
British troops from Aden of the little Sultanate 
of Lahej might be regarded simply as an operation 
to tidy up a situation which had acquired 
much of the flavour of the Arabian Nights to fit 
the Twentieth Century 
younger brother, Prince Ali, announced 
intended marriage. The Sultan, one-eyed, heir- 
less and given to bouts of self-indulgence normally 


too 


A year ago the Sultan’s 
his 


forbidden to Moslems, suspected a more manly 
rival and sensed a plot. On the the 
bride’s traditional party, levies of Sultan 
looted the palaces of the two ruling families; and 
the Sultan himself, having gate-crashed the 
women’s party and had a merry time switching 
off the lights, ordered the assembled guests to 
leave Lahej. Knowing their Sultan, they did this 
without ado: practically the whole of the Sultan’s 
family fled to Aden 

In remorse—he 
what had though he had in fact 
abducted a girl as his fourth 
Sultan appealed to the exiles to return 
did last summer, on the Sultan’s 
appoint and Advisory Council 


night of 


the 


said he could not remember 
happened, 
young wile—the 
rhis they 
promise to 
The first meeting 
of the Council, however, was enough to revive the 


Sultan’s suspicions that a plot against him was 





Ne and Nation 
afoot; and some of the members lost 
to Aden A 
of the Council, who 
the Governor of Aden demanded 
which the Sultan refused 
Sultan fled the 
moved in 

So much for the Sultan’s eccentricities. Lahej 
however, forms a tiny buffer State between Aden 
ind the Yemen, whose Imam has never abandoned 
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I no ume in 


returning few weeks ago, two 


members remained, were 


murdered; an 
ind soon after 


British 


inqgu ry 
this the 


Yemen and 


to 


territorial claims to Aden itself, and has always 
viewed suspiciously the “ protective” 
between Britain and small Sultanates along the 
Gulf. The arrival of British troops in Lahej 
evoked from the Imam forceful protests; and it 
be significant that the Sultan of Lahej had 
always insisted that he could get along without 
having a British political officer at his elbow. A 
further complicating factor may be the desire of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company to make up for 
the loss of Abadan by building a new refinery in 
the Gulf. Aden itself could hardly find room for 
i large-scale installation; and most of the possible 


treaties 


may 


sites might involve encroaching on the territories 
“protected” Arab States. Certainly, after 
the Persian experience, considerations of political 
would be likely the 
in making a decision 


ot the 


ecurity to weigh with oil 


co npans 


VIENNA 

Determinedly Dependent 
1 ¢ 
Vienna goes on normally; underneath there 
attitude futility and 
treaty ? We Austrians 
to sign anything but 


ash.” ‘This 


rrespondent writes : On the surface, life ir 
is a 
videspread of 

Ihe 
gotten 
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ment 


frustration 


peace have for 
how in Empfangs 


Scnemmigung, a receipt for « con 


made to me recently by a cynical Govern 
ment official, reflects not merely the general feel 
that “things can go on like this indefinitely 
Austrian determination to 
dependent on someone. “If we can’t still be part 
the Third Reich, we may 


ing 


but be economically 


of , 
Or as close 


as well get 
as we can to being part of the United States.’ 
So long as American dollars roll in, Austria 
viable concern, although most 
he tell you that the 
markets are in Eastern Europe. 


business met 


re will country’s natu! 
As it is, I 
issistance has curious, distorting effects on 
It has been used, for instanc« 
joint 
project, whose output will be exported 


ly 


tria’s economy 


to finance a new Austro-German hydro 


electric 
exclusively to Western Germany, though Austria 

importing expensive coal for the manufacture 
ot 


dam on the 


electric power. Yet there is a half-completed 
Danube near Persenbeug. Its co 

pletion, which would cost the Austrian Govern 
ment no more than their share in the new project 
would make a vast difference to Austria’s internal 
But 
Russian Zone and so the use there of 


is banned 


power resources Persenbeug is 
‘count 
funds ” 


| he 


part 
Russians, of course, are blamed for every- 
Are they “taking all Austria’s oil” 
n spite of the fact that over 50 per cent. of the 


not 
trol produced in Austria goes to domestic con 
mption 2? “The Poles overcharge us for coal’ 
though Polish coal ts in reality over 30 schillin 
ton cheaper here than American. Not long ag 
Herr Gruber, the Foreign Minister, actually 
sted that the Russian-controlled 
Austria should be boycotted, if to the 
tent of cutting off their power supplies and thu 
throwing the Austrians en 
ploved in them out ef work. By an unfortunat 
mistake, Herr Gruber’s speech was published in 
Am 
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The Broadmoor Panic 


I + would be lamentable if an inflamed public 
opinion led to any retrograde changes at Broad 
moor. Apart trom the reasonable demands oi 
local residents for greater security and prompt 
warning of an escape, much of this week’s popu 
Jar outcry can have no other basis than com 
vengeance baulked of iis prey. The 
futility of a sblely punitive regime for the insane 
is even to-day not universally recognised 

Since Broadmoor became a nationalised hos- 
pital in 1949, runs the chorus, and passed from 
the care of the Prison Commission to that cf 
the Board of Control, its prisoners have become 
patients— wearing 


munity 


their own clothes, eating 
palatable food, smoking, playing games, reading, 
working when they want to, running concert 
parties, even laughing. Grotesquely inaccurate 
descriptions of the Institution in some new: 
papers can be explained only by a desire to pre- 
pare popular feeling for a return to the strait 
jacket, the padded cell, and general “ toughness.’ 
The changed treatment of Broadmoor patients 
owes little to the change in departmental respon- 
sibility; and, as Mr. Crookshank told the Com 
mons, the security arrangements have not been 
relaxed. The truth is that the Board of Control 
with its long experience in the management ol 
mental institutions was quick to approve, when 
it took over, the reforms which had been started 
long before. The responsibility—and we shouid 
say the everlasting credit—for these changes 
belong mainly to Dr. Joseph Hopwood, who, as 
Medical Superintendent since 1937, has built 
up a system of trust, sympathy, and co opera 
tion that now makes it possible to discharge 
about 50 patient 


Broadmoor 


a year as cured. 
is too often thought of as an 
inferno of dementia, the last place where “ cure ” 
often mistrusted as superstitiously as insanity 
itself—should be attempted. But therapeutic 
work of a high order is going on there under 
difficult conditions. About 50 per cent of ihe 
900 inmates have committed murder, and been 
found by juries “ guilty but insane” or “ unfit to 
plead”, or declared insane by the Home Secre- 
tary’s advisory panel on reprieves. Another 20 
per cent., perhaps, have caused deaths, either 
indirectly, in circumstances that do 
amount to murder. “Infanticide” by 
mothers with temporarily unbalanced minds 
accounts for number of these. 
rhe rest includes pyromaniacs, sex offenders and 
with habits that have 
caused them to break the law and can make 
them dangerous again if not supervised. 


directly or 
not 


a considerable 


persons delusions or 


Ihere are people who profess an academic 
belief, safely tenable because it ts manifestly 
impracticable, that lunatics who are either 
dangerous or incurable should be put to death, 
not as a punishment or an example, but to save 
money and trouble. It is even possible to advo- 
cate such a course on grounds of humanity. But 
what stands in the way of this is the jury system 
History has shown that juries will always acquit 
when the law is more severe than popular 
opinion. Probably 95 per cent. of Broadmoor’s 
patients are there in consequence of juries’ vet 
dicts—cither “guilty but insane” or “unfit to 
plead.” This strikingly high percentage is almost 


certainly explained by the survival of capital 
punishment for murder great an 
authority as Sir William Norwood East po 
out, in a new report published by the Me 

Legal Society, juries readily 

criminals “unfit to plead.” A man can be certi- 
hably insane and yet “ fit to plead 
ment 
wills 


Indeed so 


that Loo nnd 
to an indict- 
some such men, even in Broadmoor, make 
instruct lawyers in divorce proceeding 
and even, it is said, conduct profitable operation 
on the Stock Exchange. Moreover a man may 
be “unfit to plead” and yet completely inno 
cent. But all these go to Broadmoor, 
prisoners 


as do 
who become violently insane in 
ordinary prisons and persons who, on arrest for 
serious crimes, are found to be too unmanage 
ably insane to be brought into court for any 
kind of trial at all. Broadmoor is, in fact, an 


experiment as well as a fortress. It is not in the 


The Nex 
vanguard of the mental health experiment going 
on in Europe, because Dr 
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aware 


Hopwood ih 


that the people in his care are not there 
He deliberately keeps a ste} 
the latest clinical successes in Vienna and 


guinea-pigs 
where. But his medical staff works with enth 
siasm and patience on the electro-convulsive and 
insulin shock treatments, on psycho-analysis and 

most important—occupational therapy 

The current clamour that the control of 
Broadmoor should revert from the Ministry 
Health to the Home Office (which, we are glad 
to note, the Prime Minister has sensibly di 
couraged) is in fact an expression of the desire 
constructive nursing be 
favour of higher walls, stronger locks, convict 
uniforms and prison discipline. 


that abandoned in 
That adequate 
security measure are the pre-requisite of proper 
treatment is obvious. But it is a matter for great 
regret that the Straffen affair, occurring just as 
Dr. Hopwood is about to retire, should be used 
to question his enlightened administration. 


Bone of Contention 


Tne problem of the Saar to-day is almost crudely 
simple: France needs the Saar territory economi- 
cally, Germany needs 1t emotionally. It is difficult 
to feel that either is profoundly concerned with 
the welfare or happiness of the Saar population, or 
rather, as things are, it is important to the French 
that the Saarlanders shall be content, and it is 
important to the Germans that they feel 
rebellious. It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
French have the more difficult task 

To anyone who knew the Saar 
League of Nations rule, when it 
advantages in both directions, it 


prosperous 


shail 


in the days of 
tariff 
nevertheless 
Wat 
was inevitably tremendous and there 
is a great housing shortage in Saarbrucken itself 
But the people look well-dressed and well-fed, 


enjpoye i 


seems impressively to-day 


damage here 


and the absence of beggars is striking if one comes 
from Germany. Not only is there full, but there 
is expanding, employment, for the iron and steel 
industry has developed so as to employ 
people to-day than the mines, This is new, and it 
is noteworthy because the Saar itself has no iron, 
but depends upon ore from Lorraine. If 


are high, 


more 


prices 
wages are good; social insurances also 
Saar Government 
per cent. while employers and em 
ployed together pay only 48 
allowances are 


are quite generous, tic con 


tributing 52 
family 


old age 


cent. If 
smaller than in France, 

pensions begin at 60, and most workers get about 
three weeks’ of 


per 


paid holidays in the 
including the Cathohe feast days. 

A major 
the prevailing plenty, is the Saar share of Marshall 
Aid. Given the circumstances it is not surprising 
that the French 
minimum of 
landers, and that 
On 
supporters o1 
regime, 
exactly the 


year, 


grievance against France, in spite of 


found reasons tor disgorging a 
French-area total to Saat 
little, it seems, as a loan from 
side the Saarlanders, whether 
the Hoffmann 
objected they 
productive sort of 
Marshall Aid was intended 
But the 
was 


tne tne 


Francx their 
enemies ol present 
that 
people for whom 


vociferously were 


worst trouble with the French is, as it 
in the League of Nations period, the whole 
matter of the French ownership of the mines. The 
been 
Régie des Mies as the employer of the German 
Saar miners. The French authorities in the mines 
insist that coal prices and therefore miners’ wages 
must be decided the French 


disastrous situation has re-created of the 


for economic areca 


a whole. Thus, although Saar wages, acco 


ling 
French-Saar Conventions of 1950, are 
ultimately decided by a Commission composed of 
two Frenchmen together with two Saarlanders, a 
Frenchmen is always in the chair, 


instance French needs prevail 


to the 


and in the last 
This deprives the 
Saar miners of collective bargaining and arbitra 
tion rights 

At this point the problem of the Saar become: 
rather more complicated. Thanks, largely, to the 
extreme nanonalism of the German S.P.D 
under the leadership of Schumacher and Ollen 
hauer, the Socialist Party im the Saar is splitting in 
two. The old Socialist leaders here, survivors of the 
Nazi concentration like Max 
Braun’s Odyssey via 


camps, or men 
ten years’ 
France, North Africa and Britain lasted from the 
plebiscite in 1935 until the end of the war, have 
thrown in their lot with the Hoffmann 
they now form the opposition in the 
the Catholic Government party. A few 
the miners gave more votes in 
Betnebsrat elections to new men like Kutsch, 


brother whose 


regime ; 
Landtag to 
veeks ago, 
however, 
and 
a new pro-German Socialist party is appiving tor 
constitutional recognition in time to compete in 
the Landtag elections which will probably occur 
his will throw 
with the small and dwindling 
Communist party, which has been pro-German 
all along, against the old Socialist party and that 
of Herr Hoffmann, 

When I asked a taxi-driver to drive to the 
Government Building, to visit Herr Hoffmann, he 
began to drive to the French Diplomatic Mission 
until I pointed out to him that it was 


in September 
Saat 


together the new 


Socialists 


not upon 
M. Grandval that I wished at that moment to call. 
Herr Hoffmann and 
branded by a certain part of the Saar population 


his supporters are indeed 
is French hirelings and separatists, just as they 
anti-Nazi party leaders) by the Naz 
in the propaganda campaign before the plebiscit: 
in January, 1935. In Hoffmann 
regime Is now the 
Social 


were as 
addition, the 
denounced as 
debate on 


terrorist In 
April 23 the German 
Democrats spoke of and Saarbriicken in 
terms of Moscow and Pankow. 
What 1s the truth?) The Saar 
admittedly provisional, pending 
Treaty. Herr Hoffmann’s party and the 
Socialist opposition which helped to set up the 
present Saar regime isist, however, that until the 


Bonn 
Paris 


consnitution j 
the German 


Peace 
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some particular settlement with 
the Saar, political life must be 


ify yr 


iccepfance ol 
the political 


tion from 


the existing constitution, 1.<¢ 
of the Saar and its 
and at the same time it 
momic union with Fr Both Saar Govern 
nt and Opposition remember only too well how 
Weimar Republic was by the 
emies it tolerated. Herr Hoffman therefore 
retuses to allow the formation of parties opposed 


Autonomy separa 
Germany 


ince 


undermined 


to Saar autonomy, and he bans newspapers whicl 
attack the Far from objecting to the 
by which M. Grandval, the French Hig! 
ommussioner, was appointed French Ambas 
Saarbrucken, Herr Hoffmann welcomed 
which 


Status quo 


sador in 


1 gesture his Government as 
council 
appointment, 
disregard for 
character of the Hoffmann regime 
lo what extent 


recognised 
than a 
The 


curious 


something 
b France 


showed a 


more local supervised 

nevertheless 

the provisional 

Hoffmann attitude 

involve brutal oppression, police terrorisation and 
rest?) Far from tall 

their complaints, regard 


does the 


he being scared to about 


Saar 
love t 


those who 


autonomy aS mnyurious 


grievances, 


to Germany 
They are naturally annoyed 
ley are not free to form political parties 
to have their own press in the Saar 
vear there 


air they 


that tf nor 


For the 
fairly hubbub 
‘bout the suppression in the Spring of 1951 of a 


last 
has been a ceaseless 
German nationalist group which called itself the 
Saar Democratic Party (D.P.S 

An atmosphere in which political parties are 
uppressed is obviously disagreeable ; sir 
to the Assembly are due betore the end 
of September, recrimination 


fresh 


ce 
elecuions 
} » lrir . " 
have multiplied, are 
muluplying and will continue to muluply. And 
the situation | 


has 


mother 
that the 


certain 


disagreeable 
Hotimann 
number 


feature in 


Government expe d 
of Saarlanders 
nauionalist attitude 
formed a Saar Band in Germany, and 

of them bring out the Deutsche Saar Zettun; 
Bad Kreuznach. This appears 
It is—like many publications 
Federal Republic to-day 
Nazi 


on ac 


count 


German 


heu These 


peol 


have 


fortm 
Gel 
reminiscent of tor! 
publications without some of the key wor 
aster number launched a fierce anti-S 
upon M, 


to 


once a 


in the 


Grandval, whom it 
Tel Aviv When 
ordered the confiscation this 1s 
the French Germany, 
rerman public opinion appeared to be outraged 
more on behalf of this emugré sheet than 
iccount of the French High ( 
direct orders 
How all 


it 1 


invited 
home ” Frang 
ol ue 


snout zone in 


imuissioner’s 
to the German police 
these things effect the Saar population 
There is no doubt that 
» Saarlanders are German and feel German, bu 
one fs trying to interfere with their language 
of life evidence of the 
‘nch in Saarbriicken than of the Americar 
irt or Stuttgart 


difficult to judge 


way there is less 
in 
Tl 


to 


‘he Saarlanders’ ex; 

ncorporation in the Reich from 193 

Was not madly 
particularly 
than 


C t 


1945 encouraging. Altogether 


young people—are 
were between the 
commit 
outside 


they 
to 
yust 


Wal 
themselves 


Saarbriicke 


t 
le popular in spite s Frencl 


hand, the 


the other clergy > subject t 
man bishops and tend to be anti-French 
Hoffmann. To some extent Saar 

the value of the French franc, so that for t 

ent M. Pinay has in pouring 
little water into the wine of German patriotism in 
It might, 


and an 


sentument varic 


ucceeded 


however, grow 


the 


heady 
u nent from ipparently 
ral Republic 
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thinking th 
the “ 
missed an 


agination of his 


opportunity touching tl 
He 
Vil 


he 


leaders 


audience commended 
of toler 
branded the 
in the 
is belonging to a past 
left behind”; he 
freedoms of thought, conscience 
the Western 
ill well 1 quit 
Attlee that personal liberty and 


according to the press report: 
the utility 
ommunists 


the tuc 


ance above ot force; 


Russian (¢ “not as 


civilisation, but 


ince 


which we are glad to have 


claimed the 


speech and tranchise as hallmark of 


civilisation very 


This is 


grec 


Mr 


ire 


with 


tolerance among our most cherished 
ind must be stressed in a political address 
kind But 


more will 


peasants 


assets 
of this 
nothing 

t ww the 
of Eastern Europe indicate 


to supposc 


win a popular mor 
and workers 
astonishing narveté, The 
ommunist-controlled countries 
first, how the British 
hand to 
What 
relations between | 
little 
share with them, 


peopl ot the 
must be waiting 
Labour Party « 
help them towards theu 
instance 


hear, 
stretch 


in 
out a 
Socialism for can we do to foster 
istand West, 
burden of au 
ind SC 


CONONTIC 


ght e 


which 


ise a their terity 


relieve them of, 


part of 


we, inf 
It they 


their tear of renewed German 
acl, their 
could be convinced 
was working single-mindedly 
We 
xenophobia might ¢ 
Mr. Attlee’s defence of 
liberalism will, I fear, confirm the 
carefully instilled by the 
non-Communist politicians of 


militarisn 
on side o1 
that 


ywards a 


igainst them 
British I 
Socialist 
of th 
voke 

19th 
su 

that 


ire 


abour 


legitimate 
State 


ely, 


SOvicl 


tern criticisms 
and its 
triking response 
century 


picion, Russians, 


the West 
ill alike in their remoteness from the urgent 
practical 


the 


and 


aspirations of men and 


themselves from 
feudal and capitalist oppression 


women 


struggling to free of 


centuries 
. * 

Most of the 

Conference at 


delegates to the 
Moscow | sé to 
astonished by the rapidity with which 

dard life is 


em have been 
the 
in Moscow, by 
improvement in the quality of articles that 
being produced, by the number of 
goods that have now at last reached the st: 
mass production and by the 
the people of Moscow as 


a vastly improved life 


stan 


ot the 


being raised 
are 
consul 


ot 


obvious delight of 
they see the prospect ol 
Of course thes 
ilso excited about the marvels of the Russian 
theatre and ballet, the famous marble [| 
ground and all the rest of it; and, of « 
know that 
Moscow 


describe 


> observers 
are 
nder 
yurse, they 
they have bey 
that the 
perfectly with 
But as far goes, the delegat« 
with whom I have been in touch agree that tl 


n 


not been much ynd 


they 
police 


and and 


compatible 


gaiety progres 
are 
autocracy as it 


impression which Western newspaper readers get 
is a false one, partly because it is against 
policy in the West to understand Russia, 
partly because it has been Russian policy t 
vent us from seeing for ourselves Is there 
any chance that the Russians will follow 

Conference and allow the West to take mot 

behind the Iron Curtain? Will they also 
Russians to take unconducted tour 
And, if so, will 


official 
ind 
pr 


pre 
now 


in the 


West ? 
let the n 


the American m 
a * * 

In view of the wealth of existing mat 

fourth of The Times Histor 
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to a short appendix on 
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volume 
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firm of 
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symbols as a trademark tor 
Representations were 
the British Government, the trade 
ultimately de-registered 


wrong 


in wn ilversmiths in 


Island name 
stered these 
current production 
made by ind 
mark question wa 


but the fact remains that there is nothing to pre 
American firm putting British hallmar' 
In fact, I hear 
the London hallmark 
the last three 
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copy of tl Sheffield halln 
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the U.S ind this—quit 
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vent 
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I am looking forward to the 
Iheatre Workshop (at the Embassy Theatre 
i fortnight from next Monday) of Ewan Mact 
atomic Morality play, [ Tho 

followed remarkabl 
of 


years 


for 
oll 
raniium x) 
thi 
will 


Srimte 


who 
the fortune ol 


iny trolling player 


find it iron 


ol succes dé from Czecho 


to Scotland, in b 
of derelict hall, they should 
the West End as Sw 

I ummer at Edinburgh, but not, of 
part of the Festival, they stole th 
from Henry Sherek’s festival chef 
Margaret Lockwood in Pygmalion, b 
ing full the 
rival production in a remote and 
Oddtellows Hall Although Ewa 
oll and Joan Littlewood, who lead the gro ip 
ingly suspic West 
that Michael Redgray 
them on this occasion, has the di 
to otter the organi 
Edinburgh Festival failed to offers 
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’ ” 
wicked grocer 
other d 


to Mr. Bones the Butcher? 
ay a friend of mine to 
, bony obj 


The 
1k a dim view of the 
t that had arrived from her 
butcher as weekly ration for five persons. Being 

pertinacious than most of us, she telephoned 
local Weights and Measures Inspectorate 
Within half an hour, two officials arrived with a 
weighing brace of Enforcement 
Officers the M. of F. hard on their 
It was found that the meat was not merely 
but had been over-priced as 
trivial incident—but for 
gathered 


featurcle 


more 
the 


machine—a 
from heels. 
short 
well. A 
the fact that my friend 
from the Enforcement Officers the im- 
pression that this form of shabby dealing is by 
no means uncommon 
twofold Most 
three books, 


weight, 


The reason, I suspect, is 
households, with only 
ire apt tO get an anonymous piece <« ft 
meat whose grade in the price scale is difficult 
to detect. Apart from that, many butchers disarm 
their customers by giving them, or professing io 
xrve them, a tew pence worth of meat more than 
the legal cash minimum. I know that the 
butche1’s lot is not always a happy one: he has 
lithe redress uf his wholesaler sends him a high 
proportion of fat meat. All the same, this story 
makes me think that if more people had the 
courage to ask for an official check now and then, 
household shopping baskets would profit. 
POLYCRITIC 


two of; 


ANCHORS 


total 
command 
When Fechteler went flying to the West 
he British took a final and uncompromising stand, 
And differences were cordially 


AWRY 


There was disagreement on the ‘Nato Fleet 


exoressed 

he Generals and the Marshals backed the Admiralty 
team, 

U.S. Navy Chief 
Supreme 


The laid claim to all Commands 
And they parted with annoyance and expressions of 
esteem, 
When Fechteler went flying to the West 


There was no misunderstanding on 
Southern Fleet 
When Fechteler to Washington flew out, 
Phere was mutual comprehension, and the deadlock 


was complete 


Nato 


the 


Phough Fechteler our friendship did not doubt 
Phe background of the wouble has been clarified,’ 
said he, 
“ By Au Force Jack, and Sea Lord Mac, 
Bill and me, 
We broke down on the best of terms, although we 


and Army 


can't agree,” 
When Fechteler to Washington flew out 


The Alhed 
divergent views, 
When Fechteler went flying to the States, 
He thought chat all the Nato Powers the Admiral 
should choose 
While Britain wanted no Allied debates 
America might swing the vote of Ttaly and France, 
She might win Greece and Turkey, who had voted in 
advance, 
But Britain’s sea supremacy she would not leave to 
chance, 
When Fechtcler went flying to the States. 


Chiefs of Staff exchanged the most 


To none Great Britain would resign the Empire’s 
Suez route, 

When Fechteler went fiving to the West 

lifelines of the Commonwealth the States don't 
give a hoot, 


For 


However strongly Britain may protest 

Ihe U.S. Navy Nato 

flank, 

Great Britain won't take second place 
lower rank 
Whitehall talks 
frank, 

When Fechteler went flying to the West 

SAGITTARIUS 


must control the Southern 


or drop to 


And were friendly but furiously 
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Palace permitting dec 
and 


draws the line at 


Buckingham 
men’s scarves women’s 
handkerchiefs 

Said Sir Dudley Colles, secretary to the Keeper 
of the Prnvy Purse yesterday: “We don’t want 
people blowing their noses on Royal emblems, you 
know ! Daily Mirror. (EB. B. Goldstein 


head square 


When I am canva 
If the step 
disgrace she is a 
Hoyle- Smith, 


look at the 
curtains a 
Mrs. W 


candidate 


always 
ind the 
Socialist! ” asserted 
the Conservative 
N. Barton.) 


sing, I 
doorstep is dirty 
who is 
Middleton Guardian 

Every time I see an early tulip, upright as a 
soldier of the Queen, I lift my chin and straighten 
my shoulder G Dartford 
Nez J. R 


Pyne, Evening 


Lord Woolton claimed that but for our balar 
of-payments difficulties the Government would by 


now have de-rationed sugar and sweets, improved 
the fat ration and bought more meat outside the 
sterling area.—News Chronicle Gensim 
1.50 Lift Up Your Hearts! 
Prophet Jeremiah.—Radio 


Jervis.) 


New West Africa 


II. Towarps Two DoMINIONs 


Readings from the 
Tumes Gerald ¢ 


Norine is more remarkable about the nation- 


alism of West Africa than its rapidity of growth. 
Though European traders have had contact 
with The Coast for half a mi!lennium, penetration 
of the interior is much less than a century old. 
lo-day, you may come across towns and villages 
up country that are bubbling with new life and 
new ideas, although “ pacified’? no more than 
three or four decades back If West African 
intellectuals, with Macaulay, Hayford, Azikiwe, 
and a few others in the van, have worked for 
years towards the goal of West African indepen- 
dence, generally it is only since the second 
World War that people at large have caught the 
spirit of their thought and pressed in their wake 

These last few years have been exciting and 
eventful for others besides the Africans of the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria. Administrators trained 
in another discipline—a discipline which assumed 
that Britain should rule these territories for long 
decades into the future—have seen their assump- 
tions and convictions swept away on a tide of 
new and perturbing ideas. Trading companies, 
rich and powerful, have seen their monopolies 
challenged, and here and 
challenged. And everywhere to-day you meet 
the change and forward movement, 
the sense that what was denied yesterday is not 
denied to-day, and that what is still denied to-day 
will have to be granted to-morrow. 

In their efforts to with this flood of 
movement towards a new and wider future, the 
British have shown themselves to be reluctant 
Starters but quick to learn. It is only a few 
years since Nationalist leaders such as Danquah 
in the Gold Coast and Azikiwe in Nigeria were 
generally regarded by the Administration as 
turbulent and subversive agitators, undermining 
the autocracies which passed for colonial govern- 
ment, bound to conflict with “law and order,” 
and destined (as many thought and many hoped) 
to end their days in gaol. Yet Danquah to-day 
tends to be seen by these same administrative 
officers as a rather dowdy conservative or even a 


there successfully 


sense of 


cope 
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potenual ally against his more radical country 
while Azikiwe is 


nan 3 
fast settling down ii 


respectability which come 


to the 
fron 
money, and investing it in order to make mort 
Having got off to a painfully 
overtaking the demands of West 
alism—as paintully shown in the 
practically constitutions promulgated 
atter the last war by Governor Burns in the Gold 
Coast Richards in Nigeria—the 
British have worked fast to catch up with events 


making ts of 


slow start in 
frican nation- 
was most 


abortive 
and Governor 


which threatened altogether to escape imperial 
control. They have worked so well, indeed, that 
they are probably ahead of events in both countries 
at the moment. With a liberal colonial policy in 
London (at any rate towards these two territories), 
Governor Macpherson in Nigeria and Governor 
Arden Clark in the Gold Coast—both of them 
extremely tactful and sympathetic and yet deter- 
mined—have gone far to the 
trom the Nationalists. 

For anyone accustomed to the sterilities of 
British policy elsewhere in Africa, the con- 
sequences of this wise and timely foresight on the 
part of imperial authority are bound to be startling 
Thus it 1s generally true of Nigeria, and even of 
the Gold Coast, that Africans at the moment ari 
far more concerned with one another than they 
are with the British. 
restless critics may deplore certain aspects of 
their newly acquired constitution, most Nigerian 
politicians talk of allowing it to run a full 
years before demanding another big advanc: 
towards Dominion status. Both of the 
Nationalist. parties in Nigeria, 
Convention of Nigeria the 
and the Action Group, are com- 
mitted to working this constitution, and are in 
fact working it for all they are worth 
polemics are directed more and against 
each other, and and against imperial 
authority ; and this, perhaps, is largely because 
both take it for granted that further constitutional 
concessions will be made in the near future 
Mhere is nothing in the British attitude to suggest 
that they were wrong in thinking thi: That 
being so, Nigerian thoughts turn understandably 
to the internal competition for power 


capture iniuuative 


However much the more 


five 


two 


important the 


National 


Cameroons 


and 


Their 
more 


less less 


It would be wrong to explain this 
merely in terms of a British change of heart. 
The attitude of the British Labour Movement 
has played its part, as some good administrators 
have played theirs, in producing a situation which 
is without precedent in Africa, and which, other 
things being equal, will shortly terminate in the 
emergence of two African the 
Commonwealth African capacities, moreover, 
are clearly much greater than most non-Africans 
have imagined. But the policy 
these Dominions—and promotes them 
will and even with enthusiasm—is also 
the return to an old tradition. Historically, the 
crucial difference between British and other 
colonising influences on the West Coast was that 
the British practised non-intervention while the 
French and others practised conquest. It would 
be complacent to suppose that this argued greater 
British generosity or enlightenment (though to 
some extent, as the story of anti-slavery shows, it 
certainly did 


ituation 


Dominions of 
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the real explanation is much more 
in terms of relative imperial strengths. The tact 
remains that for long years it was British policy 
not to intervene, not to incur commitments, not 
to undertake to “ police and pacify,” but to 
leave British interests on the West Coast to what 
Mary Kingsley called “our great under- 
stuff,” the merchant adventurers. Thus Sir 
George Goldie and the Royal Niger Company 
played in West Africa the same part— 


solid 


though with 
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conveyed from Westminster. While 
reasonably question whether the further progress 
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Economic advance lags behind political advance— 
and this at a time of unique prosperity in these 
Political advance tends to fall into 
hands which are no less unskilfully conservative 
for being African instead of European. What is 
one to make of a Yoruba chieftain such as Chief 
Arthur Prest, for instance, who is a leader of the 
Action Group and one of the new 
Ministers, and can say—even at 
stage of self-government—that “ 
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possibilities, Allsopp consulted not his head trover 
brewer (perhaps an ultra-conservative man), but 
his trusted maltster, Job Goodhead Between 
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thought, bottled beer 
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allowed 10 mature in 
such fragments that 
do their ulumate 
To this the other school replies 
that “ bottle-conditioning ” can be replaced, with- 
out detriment “conditioning in 
bulk,” followed by a meticulous filtering and pas- 
teurising which ensures that the bottled beer shall 
remain in perfect condition, without the wastage 
represented by dregs, no matter how roughly the 
boitles are handled, how inexpertly or carelessly 
their contents are poured. 


enabling 
living yeast to 
beneficial work. 


to the beer, by 


In this issue I feel no urge to play the part of 
Solomon. I recall with gratitude great ales which 
had been bottle-conditioned. ‘There was, for in- 
stance, that brave beer under whose benign in- 
fluence a cheerful company, quorum pars parva 
fui, night-marched nearly all the road from Wol- 
vercot to Blenheim in the fond belief that they 
would reach Oxford if they kept the lights of 
London at their back. As I write, I have beside 
me—gifts from Bass’s hospitable brewery, a 
bottle of the “King’s Ale” for which Edward 
VIL started the “mash” fifty years ago, and an- 
other (chronologically sull more remarkable) of 
the ale brewed in 1869 to celebrate the birth of 
an heir in the Ratcliff family. Opened, their 
aroma will scent the room. And there was the 
Arctic Ale, brewed in 1851 by Alisops, to 
hearten Admiral Belcher and his men in their 
vain search for Franklin. But these are collector's 
pieces; and though I must leave the battle over 
the technical merits of “ polished” and “ natural ” 
bottled beer to be weighed by those genial ex- 
peris, the Chief Brewers of Burton, I hazard the 
view that, in an age of slapdash barmaids and 
beer-drinkers who shake their bottles about in 
the boot of a car, or carry their tipple in hikers’ 
rucksacks, the future will lie increasingly with the 
foolproof variety 

Whether I'm right ot wrong, Burton practice 
is being radically changed by brewers who have 
decided to stake heavily on this estumate of future 
tastes. In this penny-plain red-brick town, whose 
skyline is dominated by brewery 
whose streets are bewilderingly 


chimneys, and 
criss-crossed by 
railway lines on which toy engines pull freights 
of beer, the traditional processes of malting and 
brewing sull largely The kilned malt, 
cleaned and lightly crushed, sull passes through 
its expertly 


survive 


-first, 
“masher,” from 
which the wort emerges as a sort of malt extract 
solution; next, 


controlled seven-days’ cycle 


seven hours in the hot-water 


about two hours’ boiling, with 
hops added, in the huge coppers; then, via the 
“ Hop-back ” 


“ Paratiows’ 


strainer, comes cooling through 
and transit to the fermenung vessels 
where, after the Exciseman has taken his measure- 
ments, veast is put to break down the malt sugars 
into alcohol and the CO, which the 
is “head.” In Burton, the top-quality beers 
have their fermentation completed in a “ Burton 
Union ”—a_ doubk 


necks,” 


gives beer 


wih swan 
through which the yeast 1s forced, lead 
ing up to 


row of casks 


a wooden “barm” trough, where the 
yeast settles into a top and bottom layer and the 
runs back to the casks. By the end of the 
sixth day fermentation is completed, and the beer 


is run off into * 


beer 
“racking squares,’ where it settles, 
and thence into barrels, with a small quanuty of 

fimangs ” 
cleat 


a solution of isinglass—-added to help 
In the making of the barrels 
you can sull see the old and honourable craft of 
cooperage—assisted 


sull real 


the colour 
nowadays by but 
busy 
make 


machines, 
skill—in 
operation, though Persian oak must now 
do for the tamous Memel staves 


needing a craftsman’s 


Phis, in essentials, is all there is to it if the beer 
leaves the brewery to be drunk on draught or 


bouled by the consignee. But at this point we 
Burton’s New Era. Ind Coope and 
Allsopp, protagonists of the school which believes 
that the consumer of a “ national” beer should be 
able to rely on getting it, so far as is humanly 
possible, always in perfect condition, rack their 
beer for bottling into glass-lined conditioning 
tanks. There the beer remains for 7-10 days at 
a temperature of 65 degrees, continually surred 
by a rousing gear which encourages fermentation 
and gives the beer its appropriate volume of CO.. 
Thence it passes, after chilling, through “ polish- 
ing” filters, and is transported by road-tankers 
to a cold room in the huge bottling stores. These 
are a fantasuc layout of semi-automatic 
machinery. Perched in an electric Control Room, 


arrive at 


one operator directs the flow of “empties” to 
the washing machines, whence the bottles pass in 
an endless stream through machines which fill 
and pasteurise them, cork and label them, and 
drop them finally into the cases (which have 
travelled to this point by a separate conveyor), 
with the Dispatching Stores as ultimate destina- 
tion. Since several different kinds of beer are 
being bottled simultaneously in three sizes of 
bottle, the traffic on the diverging and converging 
conveyors is as complicated as that of Clapham 
Junction combined with a giant switchback; but, 
with the aid’ of the Controller and “ automatic 
policemen” which start and stop movement at 
junctions, the chaos 
miraculously avoided 


you expect is somehow 
In this huge hangar, clean 
and lofty, bottles and cases seem to have life of 
their own: the thin scattering of human beings is 
dwarfed, lonely and remote. 

Such is the “new look” in Burton; and what 
Burton brews to-day it hopes all England will 
drink to-morrow. Not, of course, that Burton 
dominates the British brewing industry by sheer 
bulk; its output 
25m. barrel total 


is only about one-tenth of the 

But Burton is a proud name 
in the history of brewing; and though the eco 
nomy of the town has now been diversified by 
factories, a foundry and an engineering 

which has concentrated for seventy-fivc 
years on the making of roundabouts and caravans 
tor fairs, Burton remains pre-eminently a_ beer 
town. Whether it ever “talked of liberty” is 
beyond my ken. What I do know is that its 
population drinks nothing but Pale Ale at 1s. 7d 
a pint, 5d a pint more than the “ mild” modestly 
consumed in Rolls-Royce’s Derby, only ten miles 
away 
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works 


Burton-on-Trent AYLMER VALLANCI 


Italian Impressions 


Ill 


THe VaTIcAN’s PoLitics 

In the Vatican, one has to distinguish between 
two very diflerent things—its world policy and 
its Itahan policy. Far from hatching vast 
Machiavellian plans for world domination, the 
Vatican, in so far as it has a “world policy,” is 
extremely cautious. Since _ there 
specifically Catholic Governments in France, 
Britain or che United States, there is mighty little 
direct influence it them; and 
while the Pope is avowedly an uncompromising 
enemy of Communism, there is no evidence at 
all that His Third 
World War. For one thing, Italy would be in- 
volved, and the prospect of moving the Vatican 
to Brooklyn does not commend itself to anybody. 
Although American Catholics contribute more 
than one-half the Pope's income, their influence 
is not, to all appearances, as great as some of 
them lke to imagine. The visit to Rome in 1946 
of Cardinal Spellman, when 50 newspaper men 
accompanied him, confident that they would be 


are no 
can 


exercise on 


Holiness would welcome a 


The New 
able to announce his nomination to the vacancy 
of the Pope’s Secretary of State, turned out a 
comic fiasco. There was the the 
Cardinal’s sister, with her 42 trunks, and the 
story of the stolen jewellery; and when, the other 
day, I asked a person very close to the Vatican 
whether Cardinal Spellman still had a chance 
of becoming Secretary of State, he replied hotly 
“Over our dead bodies!” For the present, the 
Pope continues in effect to be his own Secretar 
of State, with only two Under-Secretaries, Myr 
Montini and Mgr. Tardini, to assist him (neither 
of them even a Cardinal); and there are already 
about 20 Cardinals’ vacancies which the lope 
is in no hurry to fill. This reluctance is attributed 
to the Pope’s resistance to American pressure and 
to his determination to preserve as fully as pos- 
sible the itahanita of the Vatican 
caution will be taken to ensure 
Pope—and Pius XII is 78 

Furthermore, though this is a subject on which 
it is particularly difficult to be affirmative, the 
impression one has is that, in Italy, where, as 
distinct from Spain, few people are fanatical 
about anything, the Vatican’s views on the 
family, children, mother-and-child the 
famous mother-or-child dilemma, and even birth- 
control are not considered to be as hard-and-fast 
as is widely supposed abroad. With the use of 
a little casuistry, many Italian Catholics—even 
those who take account of the Church’s views in 
these matters—have been able to convince them- 
selves that the “ safe-period” rules of the Church 
imply the admission of the principle of birth 
control and it is certain that, taking due account 
of poverty and bad housing, many priests in Italy, 
while not discouraging, are also not encouraging 
the production of large families. A good deal 
of latitude is given to priests: thus, while there 
the South, some harsh 
the “Dr. Browne-of-Dublin” 
school of thought on maternal welfare, there are 
many Italian bishops who are staunch supporters 
of Dr. Browne. Regarding the “ mother-or 
child” dilemma, all people in Italy I have asked 
about it have assured me that it was “no problem 
at all,” with Italian surgeons “asking the 
husband” as a matter of routine, but generally 
following, according to a kind of professional 
etiquette, the practice of saving the mother, and 
not the child. 
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opponents of 


There may, of course, be excep- 
uons to this practice, but I have not heard ot 
any Although birth-control is, in 
“unreal problem” 


fact, an 
amongst the very poor, who 
simply cannot afford the necessary contraptions, 
it is an mteresting fact that, although the Italian 
population has been increasing at the rate oi 
100,000 a there 50,000 births 
last year, as Compared with previous years, and 


year, were fewe! 
there are many experts who believe in the gradual 
stabilisation of the population in Italy 

The real importance of the Vatican is in Italian 
home politics. But it is, in fact, only in the 
vear or so that it has come out openly in favour 


last 


of the Extreme Right and, by implication, against 
De Gasperi’s “ liberal democracy.” As one Social- 
Democrat put it, “the Vatican is scared stifl of 
Communism in Italy, and fear is a 
sellor 


poor 
Although, under De Gasperi, Italy has, 
notably as regards education, undergone a sub- 
stantial process of clericalisation (Church schools 
being on the same footing as State schools), De 
Gasperi, anxious to avoid trouble, is considered 
not to have been sufficiently tough with the 
Extreme Left who, politically, continue to thrive 
At the Vatican itself, there are two main tend 
encies, a reacuonary and pro-Fascist tendency, 
represented by Mgr. Tardini, and the more 
“liberal” tendency of Mgr. Montini. In the last 
year the Pope has clearly lent support to the 


coun- 
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HYDROGEN 


» HOOLBOYS know that two parts of 


hydrogen unite explosively with one of 


oxygen to form water. Hydrogen ts produced 
commercially in vast quantities by reversing 
this process. Water, in the form of steam, 
is split up into its constituent elements by 
passing it over red-hot coke. The carbon in 
the coke unites with the oxygen in the 
steam to form carbon monoxide and dioxide. 
When these are removed from the mixture, 
hydrogen is left. Lightest of all the elements, 
hydrogen occurs in volcanic gases, but is 
rarely found free in nature. Combined 
with carbon, however, it is present in 
nearly all animal and vegetable tissues. 

The high proportion of hydrogen in 


ordinary coal gas is due to its release 


from the organic matter from which coal is formed. 
Industry uses hydrogen for many purposes 
Some of the vegetable oils used in the 
manulacture of margarine require hardening by 
chemical combination with hydrogen This ts 
done belore they are incorporated in the final 
blend of fats of which margarine is made 
Hydrogen is used in welding and in extraction of 
metals. Thousands of tons are needed every 
month by 1.-C.1. for making synthetic fertilisers 
It is used in the production ef petrol from 
creosote oil and coal, for making industrial 
alcohols and as a constituent of urea, one of 

the most important raw materials im 
plastics manulacture. All these, as well 

as hydrogen itself, are produced at the 


Billingham works of I.C.1. 
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of faces along that west wall. And how wonder- 
tully they are here assembled: Sickert, in a mood 
t brigandage, “explaining away” the Piazza San 
Marco; devilish Whistler; James discovering his 
hand in the fog; a curiously marked insect, with 
knickerbocker body, extruded eyes, and obscene 
jaw—Kipling; while somewhere down below, 
the throes of pure intellectual lust, dances Roger 
Fry. Only Hardy catches no spark: this fleshy 
beaked, sinister concentration under a threaten- 
ing heaven is not his. Innocence doesn’t perhaps 
uttract innocence. I think that, for Max, what 
ever else, there must be the dandyish appeal; or 
its absence must start outrageous fun. His 
dandies (Colonel Brabazon, for example) rival in 
line if not in adulation Constantin Guys. Even 
his politicians divulge a wild grace. Could a party 
leader in a crisis more cleanly, more beautifully, 
divide himself into two than the Campbell and 
Bannerman of No. 15? 

One closes one’s visit with a final attention to 
“The Meeting of Signor D’Annunzio and M 
Rosiand ”’—a case of the snuff-box calling the 


satisfying of all the pictures here; Henry James 


tie-pin gold, and perhaps the most extravagantly T 


or George Moore one follows round once again; © THE MECHANICALLY MINDED as an exciting year, In 


one spots something missed, a fish, say, with a 
flag (Henry Newbold); one recoils from Edward, 
nods to many-headed Homer, going his round 
with a dog and a tin tray; one hears the Voice 
coming nearer One! Myself I have quite 
lost, and I creep away not knowing whether I’ve 


spite of stringent Highways Acts, people were driving the first few 


horseless carnmages on the public road frequently without the 


man with a red flag who should have preceded them and 


something of Max in me or more of his dowdiest exceeding the speed limit of 4 mph. British engineers were 
vicum. Rare Max: and rare in all senses, as I 
discover by goimg into a number of bookshops building their first cars; a new industry had been founded 
where it’s quite impossible to pick up the least 
example of his delicately ornate prose And that same year the foundations of another great enterprise 
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had been laid. At Tovil, Albert F. Reed had begun to make super 


In Praise of Idleness calendered newsprint at his first paper mill acquired the previous 


’ year. Successfully reviving other mills, he was soon to be known 
We acc pt too meekly the American-led chor 


4% foreign critics who aver that the British worl as ‘‘the Wizard of the South and unrivalled 
ing man ts lazy and, mysterious crime, drinks teu 
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with noses perfectly innocent of the touch 
grindstone. Application to work, on th _—s 
hand, was to be found among such peopl 

erent genius as the drearily industrious 

ind Carthaginians 
umably the Puritan protestants worked 
not only because they were ambitious but 
ligious grounds: when Man, in Adam’s 
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person, was cast out of Eden, he was cursed by 
God to get his bread in the sweat of his face. I 
repeat, cursed. Work, therefore, is a curse, 
a blessing, and the blessed condition is idleness 
or rather the congenial paradise pastimes of hunt 
ing, food-gathering and the arts 
was the Paleolithic, 
or admirable is 
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not 


the Golden Age 
To regard work as desirable 
unquestionably blasphemous, and 
Puritans were, accordingly, a 
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early sober, 
urse as Such 
working in the full consciousness that they were 
suffering, enjoying. It ilso be argued 
that to rejoice in idleness is to defy Heaven; but 
a posture of proper to the scientific 
rauonal humanist, that is, the man of the Left 

It may be that our present uncomfortable situa- 
tion calls for hard work. But when we 
eritucised by Americans or—for that matte 
Russian agreed about our laziness if 
about nothing else, we need not take the attitude 
of a man guilty of a crime 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 

SVERY year about 10,000 works are submitted 
tor the Summer Show, and of these about 1,500 
are exhibited. In 1950 approximately 181,0( 
people visited the exhibition and works to the 
value of £21,000 were sold. By contrast, the 
London Group, which for all its faults is sul 
the most lively, annual mixed show, is attended 
by between one and two thousand people and 
may sell £800 worth of work. Behind these 
comparative figures les the fact of middle-cla 
taste. One is reminded of the genuine, wid 
spread belief that to become an R.A. is still the 
greatest honour you can wish a painter; of the 
conviction that if you go round Burlington House 
marking your favourites with a cross in the cata 
logue, and afterwards compare choices of velvet 
brocades and complexions, you have done your 
duty to the visual arts and had all the pleasure 
you can possibly expect from them. Or one 
recalls — the and disappointments of 
hundreds of amateurs, who, if “hung,” will for 
ever after be the undisputed leaders of local art 
socieues 

Yet the figures I quote also indicate the only 
sensible way to approach the Academy. It is a 
successful, popular market. The variety, the busy 
overcrowding, the way that the most immediately 
attractive goods are displayed in tront (hung on 
the line), the credulous curiosity of the public, the 
seductive visual tricks which really 
sort of patter—these are, in essence, ingre- 
dients of Petticoat ane. Consequently, it i 
ibsurd to discuss the policy of the Academy as it 
it were a purely polemical problem. Its policy 
and character finally depend on public demand 
Ihe Academy can never be used as an instrument 
for changing public taste; it will only reflect the 
change when it has occurred. The fact that of 
the 64 artsts included by Herbert Read in his 
recent book on Contemporary British Art, only 
13 are represented in this Summer Show, is not 
the result of some sinister plot and counter plot 
It is simply that the other 51 artists have stalls 
clsewhere 

And so it me that the duty of the 
critic at the Academy is to act as a sort of shop 
ping guide: to pick out the bargains rather than 
generalise about finally insignificant changes of 
emphasis in the show as a whole. But first, a 
word of warning: three-quarters of the works on 
show are worthless. This is not a question of 
being progressive or reactionary, or siding with 
Picasso or Munnings. It ts a 
tnguishing between 
obviously bad investments Three-quarter 
of the works deceive like smart furniture: they 
are slick but ill-made. The superficial prettiness 
ot a landscape, the charm of an anecdote, the 
pomp of ceremonial clothes, the neat pinkness of 
well-washed flesh—these are like faked graining 
distracting attention from inefficient design, and 
weak, merely nailed together joints Ironically, it 
is the durable academic virtues of sound drawing, 
tasteful colour and regular composition which the 
majority of the works lack. I recommend the 
reader to go first to Galleries 8, 10 and 11, not 
because they happen to contain the work of the 
younger and more adventurous associates and 
outsiders, but simply because some of the paint 
ings possess these virtues and so may outlive the 
vicissitudes of sentimental fashion or the 
rary importance of the sitters 

In particular, I recommend in these galleries a 
portrait by John Flavin, a nude by Peter Midgely, 
the Studio Cleaner by Julia Morley, Judith by 
Richard Platt, some street scenes by Robert 
Blayney, and (in Gallery 5) A Head of an Old 
Woman by Derek Statford; these, all by students, 
share the quality I tried to describe when discuss 
ing The Young Contemporaries—a raw, awkward 
but proficient sympathy with the commonplace 
Also, there are Robert Buhler’s two best portraits 
(Francis Bacon and John Davenport—although in 
the latter the right foot is weak), an urban land 
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Entertainment 


scape by the same artist, and a large painting of 
armed Arabs on camels by Wilham Roberts 
Roberts is a seldom-seen and badly under 
painter and personally one of my 

r going to the Academy every year is 
1ew painting he regularly sends in 
one is perhaps slightly incoherent 
its total design, but there are exciting passages 
which the locomotion (rather than the move 
the forms, the aggressive perspective ol 
the heads of the camels and feet of the riders, the 
uncompromising colours—like of painted 
wooden toys—are bluntly worked and dovetailed 
together to create images of unmysterious 
strength; the kind of strength one enjoys in the 
shaft and handle of a well-made shovel 

In the other galleries, the bargains are a study 
ot a goat by Philip Connard, a silent street scene 
in Nottingdale by Algernon Newton, a 
portrait of Lord Halifax by I Gowing, 
and a portrait of a girl (No 
Moynihan. My own final choice would 
be an extraordinary, slanting head of a man called 
Ernie by Ruskin Spear JOHN BERGER 
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AS YOU LIKE IT 


I HE Stratford As You Like It was one of those 
where the reception 
that a critical voice 
curmudgeonly. And the critic 
whether his own coolness is not prompted by 
personal prejudice instead (as he naturally prefers 
to think) of by his being quicker to notice fallings- 
ott than the general public, who, having paid 
to enjoy themselves, are naturally less exacting. In 
any case, it may be of interest to grant that this pro- 
duction pleased enormously and then turn to look 
at some of the why it 

sausfied 

In the first place it seemed to confirm an uneasy 
feeling I have had about Stratford this season. In 
the last four vears Mr. Anthony Quayle, the Direc 
tor, has pushed the reputation of Stratford to the 
very top. This was not because (as some bitter 
minded people suggested) Stratford suddenly 
became fashionable. Rather, it was the other way 
round. If it became fashionable, that was because 
it started to provide us with the excitement and 
vitality which comes from enthusiasts tackling 
problems in a fresh way. The Memorial Theatre 
used to be a problem theatre in a variety 
Mr. Quayle, and those around him, 
their skill and drive, succeeded in turning most of 
problems into advantages. But 
venture of this kind has its difficult stage Phe 
first wave of enthusiasm carries the citadel, But 
how is the standard and freshness to be kept up 
after that? Phe Stratford recipe 
large-scale production in the 
tradition and actors for the main 
remains unchanged. But isn’t there a 
this becoming a formula? 

Then consider the whole 
luxurious décor. Isn't there 
creeping in there too? 


and all, 


occasions 


enthusiastic 


seemed so 
sounds almost 
may even wonder 


reasons left me, for one, 


less than 


senses 


those any new 


luxurious 
Guthrie 
roles 


accor, 
Star 


danger of 


question of this 
a danger of formula 
Aren't our designers, one 
in danger of pursuing decoration for its 
sake at the expense, very often, of the play? 
Ihe designers’ formula is to choose a historical 
style or period which has not been used before and 
which gives them the opportunity of showing off 
their talents. Motley, who have mounted As You 
Like It, have, for instance, chosen as their period 
Louis XIII, which 
sumptuous costumes 
the And the 


own 


gives 
and a 
result ? 


them the chance of 
hint of tapestry for 
Well, audiences who 
thoroughly accustomed to this kind of 
will doubtless think it very pretty. It is 
decoration on the safe side of good taste. But doe: 
it help—and this presumably is the object of décor 

to evoke the mood of the play? Hardly, I think 
For instance, one value in As You Like It is the 
contrast between the wickedness of life at Court 
and the idealised Pastoral of the Outlaws. The 
decor, instead of pointing this contrast, smudges 
it; for a stretch of sickly green moss on the fore- 
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Stage is a permanent feature and thus even the 
court scenes seemed to take place out of doors 
Nor do the bare tree-trunks and tame stylisations 
the forest scenes succeed in carrying us into 
Shakespeare’s Arcadian Arden; while the central 
palm tree, transplanted apparently from the front 
at Torquay, is an absurd piece textual 
literalism, and the drop curtain a nursery 
frieze better suited for some semi-advanced 
manufacturer of wailpaper 
Phen s tempted to wonder whether the 
produce: succeeded in conveying us his 
play as a whole. You may be sure 
berng Mr. Glen Byam Shaw, he has one. But it 
eems to me to be lost in the mass of goings-on 
the price paid for the largeness 
11s part of the Stratford formula? T 
ubmerged in a mass of detail, and t 
of very varied quality. If urban nosta 
life is one the notes otf 
hould all the country people be 
mventional comedy rustics? *rtainls 
should be a link with 
1e irredeemably belongs ; 
looked as if he had 
in mouth. And is personal 
e which fails to find funny a Sir Oliver 
falling backwards into a stream or urchin 
shooting catapults at  ‘Touchstone’s 
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so, the comedy acting seemed to me to be 
lowest level—the level of charades in the 
e, Where we take well-defined characters and 
*do” them. I'll “do” an old man, you “do” a 
bargaining Jew, you “do” a gangster, and ther 
ire conventionalised gestures and inflections for 
each of them. All the small parts seemed to b 
“done” rather than acted, and this, which is 
better called impersonation, needs to be in the 
hands of a Guinness or an Ustinov before it i 
enjoyable 
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my counter-list with the production of the avowal 
of love scene in the last act (“ Good shepherd, tell 
this youth what vis to love”). Here producer and 
ictors caught for a spell the romantic style in 
which the whole play should breathe. Miss 
Margaret Leighton does not strike me as a natural 
mmuc actress—her comedy does not spring 
1 scemingly inexhaustible well gaicty 
But she had obviously worked hard 
ly with her part deserved her success 
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THE MOVIES 
“Los Olvidados,”’ “From Renoir to Picasso ” 
and “ Muscle Beach,” at the Academy 
“ Springtime in Italy,”’ at the Rialto 
“ High Noon,” at the Odeon 


Pro continue with 


the great glut Executive 
wires are buzzing: Too many good films. Dilute 
Infiltrate. Buy them out. Danger Standards 
may be rising Los Oltidados breaks the twenty 
years’ silence of Luis Bunuel, a of th 
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and Pag.) with The Clery 
ill shocks, mystifies, and one hopes delights 
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nergence into realism. “ Emergence,” howe 
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annihilaces The realism of Los Olvidados 
satishes two longings rarely, if rccom 
modated in the cinema: one is the recurrent mood 
helped by the times) of the ugliest truth being 
the only truth; the other, particular to films, is 
the desire to that unwise old adage, “The 
umera cannot lic,” given a_ face-value Los 
Olvidados meets both desiderations. It looks for 
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From Renoir to Picasso is the second film made 
by Paul Haeserts to be seen in London. (The 
first was that most illuminating interview with 
Picasso.) I know nothing about M. Haeserts 
except that he is an excellent critic whose talent 
is to interpret painting by means of moving 
pictures. He should be subsidised by the world’s 
art galleries. Now he has taken three painter: 
Renoir, Seurat, and Picasso, the modern ex 
amples of tyles in painting, the sensual, the 
intellectual, the emotional. Within a quarter of an 
hour or so he has explored the 
artists in detail, discovered old 
pointed the contrasts, sometimes making use of the 
screen as a triptych. One thing, of course, the 
film lact olour: music must take its place, 
this, eable enough, does not differen 
iate short piece in the Academy pro 
Beach, is a gay young American 
with more bounce and poetry 
films of James Broughton which I 


three 


works of these 
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screen ballad, 
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reviewed recently 

Both Renato Castellani’s Springtime in Italy 
and Fred Zinnemann’s High Noon merit more 
space than I can give them. The first is a lively, 
careless, tall, and to me delightful story of 
irresistible bigamy; and the second remarkably 
winds up the tension of a deserted sheriff, Gary 
Cooper, whose deadliest enemy will arrive on the 
noon train. He arrives. They shoot it out. Now 
they hadn’t shot it out 


if, for once, ; 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


RADIO NOTES 


Due effect of the feature programme Portrait of 
an Airman—a kind of Quest for Saint-Exupéry 

was that with all its intensity and enthusiasm it 
somehow lessened its subject; perhaps by satis 


narrator brought with him, wherever he alighted 
on his rather breathless journey, a wave of 
banality. The “Antoine” or “Tonio” of these 
reminiscences, “ lovable,” “ boyish,’ theatrical in 
his marriege, a player of practical jokes, interested 
facts given at their face value 
relates at all to the profound, austere, 
Night Flight and Sand, 
What the compilers apparently 
to explain away the mystery and 
preserve it, by stating continu 
i that it was there. What they did show was 
that the airman, for all the personal history and 
oddities that distinguish one man from the next, 
noi, away from the air, really exist at all 
in a subject, but it was not exactly 
e story that the authors intended to tell 
Putty, another dramatised portrait from Harold 
Nicolson’s autobiographical gallery of eccentric 
had frankly nothing to do with mystery but plenty 
with manner; for it deals, not unexpectedly, 
lite in the diplomatic service, and with a 
misfit, Titty, in its bland assembly. Manner was 
not the problem, however, but the triumph of 
this brilliant sketch; in fact, the high finish of the 
acting and production make one search, not at 
all successfully, for words that suggest on paper 
immediate applause. Like a good illustration, 
the broadcast added, even to the quality of the 
written story. The two main actors could hardly 
have been surpassed; Frank Duncan as Titty, 
absurdly laughing in his flight from any tenta 
uvely offered opinion; Norman Shelley, suave as 
Mr. Nicolson the diplomat. I have not mentioned 
the script which held all this together. The most 
interesting point about it is that, turning later to 
Mr. Nicolson the writer’s Some People, from 
which it comes, I see that hardly a line has been 
iltered or omitted from that elegant original 
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African journey, seems to me both characteristic 
and outstanding. It is not only because of 
persuasive voice, his finely turned 
and the justice of his observations. But 
he also seems to have what is unusual in the 
travelling reporter, or the reporting traveller 
the perspective of leisure; the power of seeming 
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The weakne: not necessarily in the form of 
the broadcast, which was, in fact, fairly straight 
forward: a tracking down of Saint-Exupéry the 
nan by means of interviews with people who had 
known him—relatives, 
psychologist and others; nor it the 
vho took these p: Phe airmen’s 

and the few original passages from — by 


The unpredictable Monday night play on the 
Home Service, which assumes in its listeners the 
most catholic range of taste, turned out last week exchange, makes a telling showpiece ior 
to be a satirical and clever little farce (We Must — orchestra—t vari 
Kill Tont) about an heiress—more Wilde than 
Jame riches and charm, has 
not to be murdered by her cousins 
fault « in their joint, ancestral, House-of-Usher-like 
home. Written by Ian Stuart Black, produced lan Turpin’: 

Peter Waits, it was very neatly acted by a cast nd atiis an Oar Be 
wert did in fact, give the which included Denise Bryer, Denis Arundell, slits 
occasional sudden sharpness and — Richard Hurnda ll, Noel Howlett, among others Line os a an il dispenser 
distinction, But mbling of the material The quality of the talks given by the B.B.C.’s ete Tie wn named 
did not show the hard quality of selecti > Official travellers is high; among these 
«) striking a fe Saint-Exupéry’s own peaker Duguid, who has so far given 
writing; and so it that the interviewing — the first five talks about his recent South 
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proposed a reduction 
4 h amounts to about one-third over the firs 
two year It is this reduced programme which we 
contin » Support In oh words, he 1s now 
wing an arms reduction which, a year ago, he 
vould obably have rejected, if suggested, say, by 
Mr. ¢ man, either a 1 concession to “th 
pacifists ” or, simply, as “qu npra able.” 
Oo can understand how Labour Munis‘ers, after 
of office, with 1 the cares of cold war 
diplomacy nd of a tiny Parliament majority, 
illowed themselves to be too ea issured abou 
the economics of unrestrained armament What its 
remarkable that a back-bench economist, like Mr 
Albu, did not speak out against a vast arms increase 









he certainly would have done-—with all the pro 
t on iuLHority a ohis command igainst in 
equivalent, unrestrained increase in housing 
vilan consumption. One can imagine him expla 
ng to us how a scheme for $00,000 houses would 






nevitably produce less finished houses than a 















plan for half that number 
It may have been better for the Labour Par 
Mr. Albu, and those who think like him, instead 
waiting for the opinion of Mr. Churchill's Go 
“ni, had been sufficiently ind ndent to 
nn at Mr. Attlee’s conditions for fu 
armament were already a dead letter It would 
4 4in better for the country, now, if they { 
helped to level our financial policy at an attaina 
omic target instead of a military mirage rt 
no n idle reopening of old wounds I: ha 
mor “ to-day he tragedy of 1951 was that, in 
unching a coki war economy, the Labour Govern 
ment t less to planning and more to mere optimism 
ad chaace than it would in peacetime 
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} Napier Road, W.14. ROBERT PITMAN 

IR A question of great theoretical and practical 
mportance raised by “S.” of Geneva—the que 
tion of the “ parliamentary revolutionary ™ and hi 

Marxist pedigree.” 

I have just re-read Engels’ introduction to Mar 
The Class Struggle in France, 1848-50, which 1 
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Engels (Moscow, 1949: Laurence and Wishart, 
London, 1950). IT am not left with the impression 
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NAPALM BOMBS 

Sik The objection to the napalm bomb by the 
Archbishop of York, which was commented upon 
» aptiy by “Critic,” serves to show how sad is the 
light of those who have compromised thei ideal 

{ should cause all men to reconsider their view 
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Sabine Loeffler is quite right 
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County 
much smaller electorates than elsewhere, it is folly to 
accept that a mere re-drawing of boundaries or even 
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soluuon for the under-representation of 
Labour which at present operates. The 1948 revision 
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sion in Eastern Euroy 
he Balkan 

rT ict influcns 
i had been followed 
Soviet Union 
eatening the world to-day 

Mr. Wilmot, 


* crucial decisi« 


Churchill’s policy 


) understand, the Wot 


as Rooseve 


ns; and Roosey 


in Stalin: he constantly ad 
litical and territorial 


concessions 
the 


thereb 


Union in the naive he pe that he c¢ 


Stalin’s confidence ; his oppositx 

and his pressure for a secor 
met the 
t expansion ; his 
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munism 5 


front France 


So 


in exact requirements 


insistence on unconditior 
Europe to Con 
1s sentimental di for Brit 

Stalin’s hand 


re! delivered Eastern 
] like 
imper 


As a 


Sk 


alism further played into 
direct Roosevelt's policic 


ot I 
West 


sing hard on the 


consequence 
viet power 1s 
Mr. Wilmot’s 
accepted in 
States 
this 


now pre 
central ry been 


X 
United 


has lon 
the 


to 


argument 
in 
For this reason it may be 


certain quarters 
ume 
to the awkward test of fact: 
its main points 


ubject 
thesis Let u 
examine 


AND STALIN 


Churchill, Mr. Wilmot 


was deeply concerned with 


CHURCHILI 
Winston 


asserts, 


repeat 
the 1 
The 


dates 


1e4 
ef checking and restraining Stalin St 
for Europe gives 
emergence this concern ; 
Mr. Wilmot puts it as “* 


different 
thu 
during 1943” 


several 
ot at 0 
pag ; 
page 63¢ But 
he gives the consistent impression that Churchill 
knew the score on the U.S.S.R 

It is interesting to note that Wilmot 
claims for Churchill which Churchill, a b 
historian, does not make for himself. Nor 
Mr. Wilmot produce any concrete evidence 
support these repeated assertions 


at another as “ after Teheran ” 
from the word go 
makes 
tter 
joes 
to 
The absence 
of evidence clearly explains his confusion over 
ates. But it does not explain his disregard of 
the mass of evidence on the other side—evidence 
which shows that Churchill's view of the Soviet 
Union was far more complicated than The Strugg 
suggest. Take, 
rchill’s analysis of the U.S.S.R 
ommons on May 24, 1944 
have taken place in Soviet Russ 
kvite form of Communism 
pletely wiped out 


for Europe would 
Chu 


for example, 
in the House 
“ Profound 
The 
com- 
The victories of the Rus 
attended by a 4 
the Russian State and a remarkable 
broadening of its views. of 
Russian life has had a wonderful rebirth.”’” Even 
after Yalta Churchill said: “‘ The impression 
that I brought from the Crimea is that Marshal 
Stalin and the other Soviet leaders wish to live 


om ¢ 
hanges 
has 
Sian 
armies have been 
trength of 


The religious side 


in honourable friendship and democracy with the 
Western 


stands 


I also feel that no Govern- 
its obligations than the 
sian Soviet Government.” 

The fact is that Winston Churchill, far 


democracies 


ment more to 
Rus 


irom 


ifferent as 


or distortion of the most 
add that 


o turn the Wilmot 


my Purpose in 
to indicate how 

of complex 
via. Churchill's 
Brigadier Fitzroy 
time 
who 


spent a long 
Moscow and 

as a potential threat to 
talk, Maclean 
probability that the 
Partisans “ would un 
to establish in Yugoslavia a Com 
regime closely linked to Moscow as part 
How did His Majesty’s Government 
an eventuality ? Was it at this 
their licy Soviet expansion 
Balkans ? Churchill replied that 
Western civilisation was 


In 
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view § Stage 
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0 long a 
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to obstruct 
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Maclean, 


our 
immediate is 
long-term policy. 
several months 


attention 


diverted the 


ue by con 
When 
in Yugoslavia, 
pointed out the implications of preferring Tito 
to Mihailovitch, Churchill asked him, “* ‘ Do you 
intend to make Yugoslavia your home after the 
woe Ng ” * * Neither 
‘And, that being so 
ss you and I worry about the form of govern 
ment they set up the better. What 
which of them is doing most harm to the 
Germans.’ ’ As late January 1945, 
Churchill said publicly what he had confided to 
Maclean: ‘ We have no special interest in the 
political which prevails in Yugoslavia 
Few people in Britain, I imagine, are going to be 
more cheerful or more downcast because of the 
future constitution of Yugoslavia.” 


Maclean said 
Churchill said. 


war?” 


interests u 


is 


as 5, 


regime 


Believing that military expediency and not long- 
term political considerations should be decisive, 
Churchill had no compunctions about throwing 
over Mihailovitch in favour of Tito by the end 
of 1943, while the United States for many month 
after maintained its Mihailovitch 
All this is clearly on the record and clearly relevant 
to Mr. Wilmot But Mr. Wilmot, 
incredibly enough, never mentions the divergence 
between British and U.S. policy in Yugoslavia 


Mission with 
central thesis. 
bet 


EASTERN EvUROPI 


Take next the of Estonia, Lat 
Lithuania. Churchill brought great pres: 
Roosevelt to to Stalin’s demand for a 
Soviet claims to these three State: 
refused. All this clearly on the 
record and clearly relevant to Mr. Wilmot’s 
central thesis. But Mr. Wilmet never mentions it 
Take, above all, the case of Poland. Churchill 
vigorously backed territorial in 
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Europe at Yalta reversed the British retreat 
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-which the Churchill sphere-of-influence 
ipproach would have destroyed 
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ures the significance of the question 
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is desire to check Soviet expansion, he 

frontal attack France, 

instead operations in the Mediterranean and the 
Again the facts in the case 

not justify his argument 


argues Churchill 


on a direct in favouring 


Balkans simply do 

There are three separate problems here 

id Churchill favour North France 

1942 Italy over France 1943? Did 
irchill ever favour an invasion of the Balkan 
the second front in France a mistake 

The answer to the first question is that Chur 

favoured North Africa in 1942 and Italy in 
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historical evidence is concerned, 
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va Mediterranean Churchill 

ed any Wilmor, 
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nation that Churchill 
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ingle motive 
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idence to support hi te 
jitical considerations 
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irgument is an exercise m myth 


Even more in the realm of myth is the whole 
theory of a British proposal! for an Allied invasion 


of the Mr. Wilmot that 


Churchill never believed that 


Sulkans does concede 


the major offensive 


hould be launched through 


but, ha 


wainst Germany 
ing conceded this, he 
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‘limited diversionary Operations ”’ 


Southern Europe ; 


goes on to claim that in Churchill favoured 


in the Balkans 
the restoration of democratic influence 


and ‘ra Europe.” 


to achieve 


in Central South-East Not a 


tragment ol evidence 1 pr ssented to support the 
mifident assertion that Churchill ever had these 
political that that he 


contemplated a Balkan campaign to achieve these 


motives at time of ever 
politi al objectives 

Churchill's own account is quite different. In 
1 conference with Generals Marshall and Eisen- 
May 1943, Churchill repeatedly said 
that he did not “ the 
provision of any 


lower in 
contemplate or desire 
organised armed force for 
Ralkan theatre, either this year or in any period 
with which we are now concerned.”’ Jn October, 
1943, he wrote Roosevelt ; “ I have never wished 
to send an army into the Balkans, but only by 
agents, supplies. and Commandos to stimulate the 
intense guerrilla prevailing there 
words, to enable 


the 


*—or, in other 
Communist-led guerrillas to 
expel the Nazis and presumably establish them- 
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Stalin 
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: ‘succeeded in insisting 
effort ot the W 
Allies should be directed through France 


If thi 


Stalin’s per 
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that the main offensive stern 


entence means anything, it means that 


suasion overrode the better judgment 
Allied 
main offensive effort somewhere else than through 
The fact is that 


ever considered that the main offensive 


of the leaders, who wanted to direct 


l'rance 
Churchill 


no one-—-not even 
etfort should go anywhere else ; Churchill’s only 
was not to launch the offensive under 
conditions that would risk the mass slaughter of 
Allied troops. With the nightmare of Passchen- 
daele and Vimy Ridge fixed forever in his mind, 
Churchill entirely underestimated the possibilities 
of breakaway war once the Allied divisions were 
loose in the plains of Western Europe 
As the American they 
sense in expending blood and effort in knocking 
Italy out of the war 
Italy would impaired 
capacity of resistance, while the prior elimination 
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for senerals, saw no 
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UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 
Mr 


unconditional 


Roosevelt’ 
surrender was a 
unconditional 
Morgenthau 


Wilmot argues that insistence 
fatal mistake. 
andi tthe 
Goebbels could 
German people that their only hope 
the Fatherland and themselves lay in 
uncenditional re Mor un- 
‘inevitable ”’ that 
dominant power 


on 
Between surrender 
Plan, he says, 
convince the 
ol saving 
istance.”’ 
made it 


the 


ver, 
conditional surrender 
the U.S.S.R. 
in Eastern Europe 


would become 


The attack on unconditional surrender 
pat and fashionable to-day. 


is Very 
But everyone seems 
to forget that the doctrine’s primary function was 
sat Hitler Allied 

I against the 

As tor its alleged eect on the Axis, no 
to my knowledge, has demonstrated that it 
deterred anybody from surrendering who would 
have Even Mr. Wilmot 
Italian 
that 
could convince 
had no alternative but “ un 
resistance,’ it 


from breaking up the 


w playing off one side 


onc, 


surrendered otherwise. 
that it had no effect 
urrender; and, while he blandly 
because of the doctrine Goebbels 
the Germans they 
conditional 


concedes on the 


say 


never seems to occur 
to him that the Germans did not, 


in fact, carry 
on unconditional t 


resistance,” that th sur- 
rendered all the time, that conspiratorial action 
under totalitarian conditions to 
overthrow the Hitler regime, and that up to the 
last moment and Himmler were 
they could work out deals with the Allie 
The argument against 
ditional surrender is that, by leaving the 


was taken even 


Goering sure 


more basic uncon- 
Allies 
German administration to deal with, 
it led directly to the present division of Germany 
has a certain force. Yet the 
Germany was hardly the inevrtable 
unconditional surrender. Un- 
did not, for example, 
eliminate central administrations in Italy, Austria 
or Japan. The European Advisory Commission, 
which drew up the surrender plans (and which 
Mr. Wilmot never mentions in his seven hundred 
pages), had no directive on the question of a 
central German administration. The whole 
problem was hopelessly confused at the time, of 
course, by the passing fantasy of German dis- 
memberment. But the Allies could have filled 
the blanks of unconditional surrender with any 
kind of Germany they wanted 

The draft agreement on zones of occupation, 
moreover, Originated with the Brittsh representa- 
As for the Morgenthau Plan, 
Mer. Wilmot characteristically omits the fact that 


ho centrai 


‘his argument 
division of 
consequence ol 


conditional surrende: 
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Churchiil actually dictated its text, including the posterous book, this is perhaps the most extra- 
crucial sentence about converting Germany into ordinary. Within the past year,Iran and Egypt 
“a country primarily agricultural and pastoral in have exploded as a consequence of unrepentant 
its character.’ Churchill soon recovered from imperialism ; Hull's mild remark about “ kernels 
this madness ; but so, too, did Roosevelt. ot conflict’ has been proved a fantastic under- 
Mr. Wilmot’s statement that the unconditional statement. Fortunately a British Government 
surrender doctrine gave Eastern Europe to the not Churchill’s—was found that followed Roose- 
Communists is of interest only as implying that velt’s recommendations in India, so India to-day 
he saw an alternative policy It was not, of is precariously on our side one shudders to 
course, unconditional surrender that gave the think where India would be if Churchill's po 
U.S.S.R. a free hand in Eastern Europe. It was had triumphed. Our position in Indo-¢ 
the destruction of the Nazi State Wilmot’s would certainly be much stronger if Roos« 
alternative, if it were to keep the Soviet Unior have had his way. On his return 
out of Eastern Europe, would have meant the ‘alta Roosevelt even outlined programmes fo 
retention of a German State and a German arm) r and technical development of the kind 
powerful enough to offset the military strength we 1 call Point Four ° r 
of Russia. Does Mr. Wilmot consider such : Ss review can only single out the main 
policy to have been feasible in 1944 or 1945? I! points in the Wilmot book. I do not ha 


1 1 c 


feasible, desirable ? There are unplumbed here to deal with his misunderstanding of the 
political depths here which perhaps will hardly Yalta Agreements; evidently he wrote betore 
bear a more thorough and unrelenting examina W. Averell Harriman’s memorandum on Yalta 
tion. One might well consider in addition th¢ as published. Nor can I enlarge upon his cool 
question why, if unconditional surrender was a disdain for the whole Pacific war; the notion 
policy that benefited the Russians, they spent 


that landing craft might plausibly be employed at 
much time trying to get Roosevelt and Churchill Leyte and Tarawa rather than in the Balkans i 
to abandon it. yne that afflicts Mr. Wilmot with deep boredom 
: r can I do more than touch on his curious 
IMPERIALISM convicuon that post-war history would have been 

Mr. Wilmot argues that Roosevelt’s anti- entirely transformed if the Western armies, rather 
olonialism represented one of the fatal weak- than the Russian, had liberated Berlin, Prague and 
nesses of the Western coalition. He treats with Vienna. He forgets that the division of Germany 
scorn Hull’s statement of the view that “unless was controlled by lines drawn in 1944 before 
dependent peoples were assisted toward ultimate D-Day; and, needless to say, he does not mention 
self-government and were given it they would the fact that the basic East-West line was of 
provide kernels of conflict.” He suggests that British origin (or that both Americans and British 
Churchill’s position of unrepentant imperialism believed that it would recover for the West terri 
suited far better the needs of the free nations than tories which would probably be in the hands of 
Roosevelt’s sentimental idealism the Red Army In any 
Of all the preposterous passages in I Sov 


case, > idea that the 
iet Union would be causing no trouble to-day 
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if only the Iron Curtain were a hundred miles to 
the East is too absurd to be worth examination 

But I cannot wer On onishing sentence 

toward the 1 sentence that effectively 

destroy the wok" ma argument After 

expounding all al sitv for preserving 

Gern and turning agai tussia, Mr. Wilmot 

udder recalls tu ‘ ituation in 1945 

ecn inchned to 

Crovernmcnts 

or any policy 

1 in check or 

int xurpa- 

nilitar what in the 

Wilmot writing his book about ? 

the ted States was 

infallible in its war-time policies. Of course both 

Churchi T evelt made mustakes, even if 

neither 1 tear ulumate historical verdicts ; of 

coursc tl 1 historian to record the 

erro! ell as the « ement But there 1s 

no excu ort ) vrenching of the facts 

of hist 


interests of myth George 
Orwell sugge he logical end of that 

I do vhat the effect of Mr. Wilmot’: 
abuse « ‘ has been in England In the 
United St it will only delight and encourage 
those wh re tood agaimst every form of 
enlightened international collaboration in the 
service otf world freedom and peace 
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*,* The foregoing ar icle, reprinted here in slightly 
hortened form, was first published in the April 26 
issuc of The Repx » New York. In introductory 
paragrap omitted for reasons of pace Mr 

tribute to the author's “ brilliant and 
European fighting I} 


reviewed in our columns by 


bruary 2 


In a foreword lo THRE HAPPY 
HUNTED, General Lord Freyberg, 
V.C.. wriles: “Clifton was cut out for 
a life of adventure. An undaunted 
soldier, his stories of escape have 
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Conran exists in English literature but he is 
a harsh exotic who can never quite be assimi- 
lated to our modes. No English novelist has 
his peculiar accent in psychological and moral 
curiosity; it is like the knowing accent of Kip- 
ling, a foreigner’s acquired slang, but expressing 
a far more elevated sensibility than Kipling had; 
Henry James, with his 
fine approaches 
Conrad’s fencing with extremes. Yet here, alli 
Conrad’s critics have been dissausfied. They have 
felt, as Forster that he was following 
extremes into a fog of argument or rhetoric; or 
they 


only another alien, 


pursultl ol CONSCIOUSNESS, 


did, 


with the 


substantial 


have been obliged to 
Dr. Leavi 
of Conrad’s  critics—on 


Heart of Darkness and that 


agree 
the 


the 


comment ot most 


inequalities of 


making a 
knowing what he mean 


he 18 intent on virtue out ol 
The vague 
realisable, he asserts with a strained 
siveness, is the protoundly ind 


wnificant 


not 
and un 
unpres 
tremendously 


Even in Nostromo, where Conrad’s powers of 
concretion were married to a great subject, we 
shall not exactly know where we stand. We are 
always liable in his work to lapse from the cer 
art into the brilliance of 
find the matter in hand being 
explored with the cleverness of the café writer 
and the moral dilettante. We shall be haunted 
by the special and tragic brilliance of the exile 
who, as he exhibits himself and acts his role, is 
the fact. So, as Mr. 
Wouglas Hewitt says in a short new assessment* 
of Conrad 


tainties of restless 


opinion, to 


never unconscious of 
but 
They are, generally 
speaking, one’ must add, inhibited from tragic 
fullness by his famous, defensive and histrionic 
He is, at bottom, a rather 
write! His irony is 


s novels, they are not tragedies 
they resemble tragedies 


irony sadistic and 
ultimately 


is earlier critics used to say 


per 
morbid 
a personal irony and does not 
nature of the events he 
Nostromo a great classical novel 
commentary? That is to say, 
ul is, does it not strike one as being 
ynmentary on the kind of novel or dramatic 
rk that could, at some time, be written on the 
ibyect? 

Nostromo is the most strikingly modern of 
Cor novel It might have been written 
ia the last five years and not, as it was, in 1904. 
All the issues of the economic exploitation of a 
backward country are here; the politics of Costa- 
guana wo or three generations are tele- 

yped in depth without losing the focus on the 
present. We see both the ideal and fraud in 
colonial exploitation, in the fight for liberalism, 
progress, reform, the bent ta_revoluuon and the 
ulvent of a foreign power. 
two of the now 


rad’s 


overt 


Even the rise of 
dominant forces in his kind of 
ituation is cleary noted: the desire of America 
to take over everything in the world and, against 
that 
did not set 


Conrad 
these things down in a political or 
historical essay, nor in a novel of propaganda, 
but in the impure and, above all, accidented 


or with the rise of the masses 


eassessment. By 
wes, Ws..dd 


Doucias Hewrri 


in General 


detail of a large sceptical and imaginative work. 
Every moment is physically realised not by a 
right-minded and insensitive political reporter 
with a mind hardened-off or softened by his 
programme, but by an artist dealing, as art must, 
in the waste, the elusive, the incalculable. It is 
one of the prophetic felicities of this work, that 
it is pervaded by a profound, even morbid sense 
it insecurity which is the very spirit of our age, 
ind that sense ts (as tt taust always be) personal. 
Belore anyone else—though we may pause to 
give Mr. E. M his due—Conrad the 
exile has had the luck to foresee that in half a 
century 


Forster 
we should all become exiles, in a sense 

One or two reflections follow from our aston 
ishment with Nestromo. The first is a general 
reflection on the social soil in which the modern 
English novel is planted 
subject—one is 


The great English 
inclined to say—and at any rate 
the great subject which includes a picture of 
society, lies outside England, simply because 
English life itself has for long been parasitic on 
life abroad and does not wish to recognise the 
fact. “Abroad” is where English institutions 
have been put to the test and not in South Wales 
Tyneside, Birmingham or Surrey. As I say, 
apart from Conrad, only E. M. Forster seems 
t» have known this; possibly Lawrence, too, in 
a book like Kangaroo. The second reflection 
is one that throws a light on some of Conrad’s 
defects as a novelist. He suffers from being 
before his proper ume. It 1s a freak of time 
that he is a Romantic. Even in small yet not 
unimportant matters like the use of dialogue 
Conrad was unlucky. If he could be writing 
The Secret Agent or the bandit pages of Victory 
now, he would certainly not write the wooden 
Cockney or the ludicrous melodrama of his 
gangster’s dialogue; the intellectual energies of 
the refugee would not have been 
acquiring literary English, but the 
speech. 

Conrad is a man in 
post-1940 situation, 
conceal the fact under a dramatic fog of rhetoric 
He, of course, loved rhetoric and be 
Mr. Hewitt says— 
talent went to pieces 
vaguely emotive 
* nameless,” 
evil,” Woman’ e > well 
known pedals of the Romantic organ. Behind 
them lay things which, a generation or so 
he could have named, and as an 
he would have been bound to 


spent on 
English of 
what we may call the 
but who is obliged t 
ime as 


more whea hi 


prone ) 
from onwards; 
words _ like unspeakable,” 
* inscrutablk pure 


“ mystery,” 


ailer, 
vilist 
He 


flown in 


ipient nul 
Nalnic 
would have been obliged to live or 
precise physical detail, the nihilism 
feared so much in his 
been drawn out by a nihilist ag The case of 
Kurz in Heart of Darkness, the case of Heyst 
in Victory, or Decoud in Nostromo is contem- 
porary, but now the full glare of the interro- 
gator’s lamp is on their faces. Conrad would 
have been drawn the grandiloquent 
shadows that exasperate us and which seem to 


them 


which he 
nature It would hay 


out ol 


exasperate him, he would have found less to opine 
upon and more, cruelly, to state. The morbidity 
quite rightly; 
betore 1914 certain values seemed impregnable 


of which early critics complained 
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—would not strike one in our imaginary Conrad 
who had been drawn out by times that would 
fit his temperament like a glove. Betrayal, guilt, 
isolation, the double self, corruption, the undis- 
guised sadism that has appeared in our life, the 
anarchy, are not matters of speculation and pious 
lament. They are contemporary facts 

Mr. Hewitt is of the opinion that the decline 
of Conrad’s work which began with Chance, 
comes from a failure to see any secure or positive 
values which could counter the force of his nega- 
tive The alternative was to plump for 
popular Romance and an unreal, black and white 
world of wholly good or wholly evil people. 
These later books are simply the early rhetoric 
sxpanded. Mr. Hewitt’ 
which sticks to the text of a few of the novels 
is concerned with the specific moral health 
of Conrad’s genius at different times; it is far 
from comprehensive and though its main points 
are excellent, one misses detail 
Gould and his wife, for example, are hardly 
realised characters in Nostromo: they are states 
of mind, like the Dukes who hold the Court 
in a Shakespearean drama. Why in comparison 
does Mr. Hewitt find Heyst in Victory so fatall 
unrealised? Are Heyst’s conversations with the 
girl on the island less acceptable than Mrs. 
Gould’s conversations with Decoud in Nos- 
tromo? The dialogue is wooden in both instances 
but the matter is allusive and subtle Is not 
the difference between Gould and Heyst simply 
that one is a practical and obsessed solitary 
scheming for his mine, whereas Heyst is a pas- 
sive solitary? Mr. Hewitt warns us of the danger 
of paraphrasing Conrad, but Conrad paraphrases 
himself in characters like Gould, Heyst and 
Decoud. They are attitudes, not people, though 
they are attitudes lit up here and there by the 
novelist’s power to give them flashes 
dual life. The fact is that Conrad wa 


critacism 


book is a short one 


ind 


a sensibility to 


of indivi 
1 writer 
of restless and changeable conceptions, but he 


was poor in invention. His imaginative eye did 


not easily move; it was fixed upon brilliant detail 
so that the sound of a thing like the clank ol 
railway trucks, with its suggestion of prisoner’ 


fetters 


, becomes so powerful as an image, that it 


is more real to us than the people who have to 


be explained or talked on in brilliant but ulti 
He is a 


tudinising, artificial writer, bedevilled by hi 


mately elusive jumpy, att 


Hloguies 
Ihe selection of the isolated subject-—which Mi 
Hewitt notes—is, in part, the expression of hi 


maddened desire for a subject that can be made 


to stand still so that it can be forcibly elaborated 
Nostromo is wonderful. It ts 
SOT 


grim brocade; yet was mn 


so elaborate in order to get the 


he subject? And did Conrad get t 


utmost? 
On the level of a great tragic conception, | think 


it last be thought he did not. We 


s+ tie! 
overburdened by detail, by a too constant 1 
sity. W We “ 
there has been no purgation 
The Secret Sharer, in Mr. Hewitt’s opinion, 
marks the deciding crisis in Conrad’s life as a 
In this excellent tale he thinks Conrad 
his personal devil and thereafter 
turned away from the central conflict which had 
ertilised his art 


ire hypnotised come t 


novelist 


exorcise 1 


Leggatt, the man who takes 
refuge in the young Captain’s cabin, has killed 
a man in some squabble, and he plays the part 
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of the Dostoevskian “double” as Gentleman NIGHTMARE ores as in its importance as a study of the 


* t { the hat Lobby Owen Lattimore 
Brown had done to Lord Jim. Leggatt is the Ordeal by Slander. By Owen LatrTimori : 4 

hidden transgressor in the unconscious, a! MacGibbon & Kee. 13s, 0d 

embodiment of the fear “that there are ps 


being made a scapegoat, and he 

; to fight back for others 
vy that the tide of fear 

sweeping America mig ish away 


*n Professor Lattumore finished this moving 


| rageous box 1ay have hoped that tl 
of himself which he has not yet brought into and courageous book, he may have hoped that 


] n hic 
” . ‘ ( ea 1 1escr s cor yeted n 
the light of day” and which may interfere * wit! tape ich it describes was also completed. | i 

: < i the worst w yet ne This record opinior d upon independent 
1 conception of one’s own personalit ws ne before the » Sereneial’ saceiian : 
every man sets up for himself secretly. he Pyding mmit it ring 50, af } ' wel 


edom to inquire and the treedom to ex 
inquiry,” 
the idea 


Captain is put to a strain leading almost to mac that | 

ness by his secret partisanship, and actually ris ene 5 pions 4 rhc 

his ship: but having pushed the pact to th A ileal tata, heb: ele deemeaen teenie . 
limit. he conquers and sails off, free at la nad 1 pursue hin Or ntlessly Phi Moet 
where Kurz, Gendeman Brown of Nostron yea has been hailed MeCarran Chiang I 
and Lord Jim represent failures in this struggle mmMilice: a1 siesipecdiuaae hrough the same ( mmunis 
with the unconscious. Chance with its opi ig at <i ical re g on February ch ur I: st 
mism of black and white Romance, the reliance ~ , ct gts se ress appa Ne Pe ie on eat : 
on the sailor’s simple code—Mr. Hewitt says : i redib mals ‘eunnci ' No fanta 
follows at once. This is a shrewd point. Con 

rad’s pessimism, his lack of a positive scheme o! 
spiritual values, clearly left him, as a Romanti perro Piw anu 


spira ‘ 1s BOW J : yrity first offensive of vilification and di 
artist, in an intolerable situation - ; 


ise 


must be built 


f oe woke in va have no doubt that, 
Exile, the fact of being uncommitted, is at th : fr China Lobby 
? 1 oft wnd c mear Oo 
bottom of Conrad’s triumphs and his failure : unpPeeo se “it nean | 
P n ‘ tir , one ol meri it : nvice . , 7 vuomintany 
He is a writer of great vanity. One has the in ; S eaeggeccas 9p rean esmen ft vonun 7 
: ie coaagss oe ’ motives for! Kil in 
pression—Mr. Hewitt notes it too briefly Ive aking hi 
ipaign And w! he tull 
hi h obby come to be told in 
novel. The wonderful faceting of Nostromo i he story reads ike an account of a terrifying 


) 1 ’ ! i ough has appeared in two re 

if ire Owe! attimore was in Kabul, on bs > . . t 

essentially theatrical in effect; self-consciousnes : ‘ey , ; SSuk Y w York Reporter and in the secret 
‘. mission, when he first heard of MeCarthy , ; 


Senator Morse, to give a good 


in bitter detail im 
writer more suited to the theatre than to tl 


Lhe 


awnuated denunciation. Untul he was able 
. , 


artifice, the sense of his role which every Conrad 1 
] id i oat ims mnportance i owill turn out 
character feels, including Marlow himself was left to his wife and ' a 
. , El ) one of c incredible and disreputable 
suengthen our impression. Of course, he wa iends tht back; and Eleano i 


id : te . ure-{ Ip n American history Owen 

mo wn ) a {a Dewlldering and ae I ! } 

no more a dramatist than Henry James was, but : mae ul ak ah ittimore’s \ Ok tells what ordeal by 
" cc is y periy mserted th 1c DOM) i ‘ M " 4 " 

here si< tre in j . y : ‘ , " - der me tm: 1 also tl i 

there is this straining towards the drama. It i imore’s books and articles hac ‘ , ; 

t en whon le abu 
indeed the self-dramatising, evasive, speculative pared, testimony to his loyalty and hi aract 


quality in his own comments on his work which — secured, and the material he would 1 
{ ) collectec id ar z 
make him an unusually unreliable guide to hi ee as back Det 
’ . 9 1 a) ¢ irrivec YA CLCnc 
achievement. This and Conrad’s preoccupa Mm is a curious and a terrible word in 
with guilt is the starting point of Mr. Hewitt 


suggestive little book. V.S. Privcui 


iC 


context. For Lattimore did not enjoy any ol [sx : 
i priviley 1 legal court: gr to an indict OLA LAL. bebe ) PTT IEEE LIO) 
defendant the pr edure the Senate Con °) 


mittee dk not 


SHOULD POETS TRY FOR ONC nesses, for instance, and as fast as he could nail 
TO TELL THE TRUTH one lie, McCarthy 


perm re examination of wi 


would produce another, usualls 


Veeee 


rivileged immunity of the Senat 
Should poets try for once to tell the trut ved nunity of t enat 


4 mu fo tum ibility and hi 
About what makes their women seem so fait : 


kK. M. Butler 
SILVER 
WINGS 


‘There has been no such hand 


I rather fear their words would sound uncoi 
put 


fill 
PUL 


Pheir blue eyes is it or their golden hair? 
Read “dark” or “auburn,” chacun a 


Or is it something neither here nor there 


far too lengthy to run thr 
en then the answer is not foun 
By murmuring, All this and Heaven 1 


1 


ling of this riveting theme since 
By the end of the h 


that McCarthy 
cations Phe charge ‘ 
wa first modified he » exploded 
For poets’ knowledge of their girls is g: i McCarthy had to dtr 1 Leven McCarthy 
At heavy cost in terms of heart’s unease; not success!u 
Their agonies are frequent and unteigne the F.BI. Th 

Lattimore wa 
innot see the wood for tr ful U.S. policy in Phis, too, 


ible to maintain illv, the ren 


Phe subject must be studied in the round; 
But first the would-be student should be 
lo suffer pain and never make a sound 


Crick Les hauxmonnayeurs 


ELIZABETH JENKINS Bs. 6d 


Natalia Ginzburg 
THE ROAD TO 
THE CITY 


Iwo superbly told long-short 


So those wh 


Should take 


leat out of the poe DOOK, 


And wander through the hell of Hes and S 


a 

munist Lous Budenz, brought in 
, ase, could do no more than give hea 

Searching with paintul fervour every nook te venraiil ded 

Counting the ways love’s labour may be lost : ce eign ; 26 ‘ ‘a 

When bait-crammed bellies tcel the shining hook, ease when AA agent => ea a 


I 
Unul their dog-eared text is fully 
And all is plain that used to be obscur vat both \ ind action stor of life an present-day 
And then they will discover, to their cost, an ist, the best that Budenz 


Italy. translated by branes 
ymmuni 
rh WOT ine bar me “ye9 ‘ * disp = » b publi 
Suc} i ‘ ) \ m ICT ‘ ul ’ ' 


brenave s. od 


euth, tha suck Ter 
And, “ All was mirage that the butler n leading Communi THE HOGARTH PRESS 
} i tholi j ersity 
And know why poets never tell the truth sd ieacts ne sient ese 
interest of this book, however 


oun Wal in its account of the personal ord 
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“OF THEE I SING!” 
The Confident Years: 1885-1915. 
Wyck Brooks. Dent. 21s 

With this book Mr. Brooks brings his literary 
history of the United States to a close. We move 
wit of the gilt Pullman era and into the American 
century, the Age of Anxiety The present 
narrative spans the years between Bierce and 
Pound, O. Henry and Hemingway, Howells and 
Eliot. Its key dates 1894—the year Dreiser 
got his first sight of Pittsburgh—and 1907, when 
Gertrude Stein published Three Lives. Both are 
turning points in American letters 

‘Throughout his ambitious work Mr. Brooks 
has been subtly varying his method of presenta- 
tion. Earlier he took pains to develop the idea ot 
1 classical New England culture Now the 
Lowells and Cabots have been ditched for the 
stockyards, the rail-kings, the steerage immigrants 
Mr. Brooks rushes headlong towards them, 
making wild Whitmanesque gestures of accept 
ance, welcoming them on behalf of The Boys 
Here, he says in ¢ffect, is the writer’s challenge, 
the challenge of Lite. Lafe is not only serious 
and earnest, it is strident, brazen, beautitul, evil, 
noble, paintul, joyful, iridescent and disgusting 
From Brooklyn to Alaska it’s there for the 
record! Now Git! The starter’s pistol cracks 
and The Boys—lJack London, O. Henry, Theodore 
Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, Richard Harding Davis 
and all-—are off. They jump Californian mail 
trains, round up Texas cattle, stevedore on the 
Great Lakes, peer into East Side basements, and 
are whirled up and down the big dippers on Coney 
Island Soon they are back at Mr. Brooks’s 
elbow, sobbing for breath, bulging with experi- 
ence I would like to live a lifetime in New 
York,” pants O. Henry. ‘“ Every house has a 
drama in ut.’ “IT don’t think I ever missed a 
slum,’? murmurs H. C. Bunne: 

This is roughly the impression left by Mr 
Brooks’s 362 overloaded pages. His book is 
crammed with atmosphere and cross-reterences 
Phere are too many unnecessary names, too much 
is going on at the same time, and there is tar, 
tar too much of this sort of thing 

While Norris had been still at the University 

Isadora Duncan was tourmng Calitormia, at twelve, 

with her brothers and her sister, dancing and 

feciting im the little towns like the child-stars of 
the mining camps—of whom Bret Harte had 
written —in the days ot Lola Montez 
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The Women 
on the Wall 


Mr. Wallace Stegner the deepest 
truest, and most Ike writers in America 
You have only to read the ttle story, or Gorn’ 
to Lown or 7 i 7 From the Balcony, to 
know that you are othe presence of a master 

C. P. SNOW in the Sunday Tin 
\ book of short stork “Mr. Steen 
wendertul gift for realism. His 
nite, He writes with t 
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Inclusive, undiscriminating, Mr. Brooks con- 
serves his vitality for the social panorama. He 
writes well and effectively about the prairies and 
the big cities, the ghettoes, the Chinatowns and 
the Bronx. As long as he is merely relating cach 
writer to the background in which he worked, he 
is admirable ; when he has to deal with 
writing itself he is curiously flat. Apart from a 
few pages on Bierce, there is litthey genuine 
criticism to be found in ths book Yet for 
English students of the American literary scene, 
The Confident Years has great value. It throw 
light on all kinds of causes and influences that 
have shaped the course of American letters: the 
cult of the cowboy; the cultural displacements 
that occurred in New York during the Eighties ; 
the importance of the Spanish-American war as 
a training ground for the journalist-writer ; and, 
most important of all, the paramount place of 
journalism in American literature. (Almost all 
the writers Brooks describes seem to have been 
newspapermen or women at some time in their 
lives 

Mr. Brooks’s method is regional. He gives us 
a bird’s-eye view of the literary terrain, finding 
its intensest point of expression in the Chicago 
of the World Exhibition period, a city having 
Dreiser for its Balzac and Veblen as its Socrates, 
its intellectual life humming “ at the electrifying 
pace of a college yell.” He shows us Boston 
stagnant, Philadelphia fossilised and the South 
with “tull churchyards and empty wharves,” 
lying fallow for a later generation. His vignettes 
have a lurid magic-lantern effect. One by one 
he pops in the slides : Stephen Crane note-taking 
in a Bowery snowstorm; Lafcadio Hearn 
wandering among the mulattoes on the New 
Orlears quayside ; John Muir writing “ with an 
eagle’s feather picked up near the Yosemite ” ; 
Harding Davis, back from Cuba or the Balkans, 
looking lean and bronzed, “ the perfect Gibson 
man, who might have married the Gibson girl ”’ 
if he hadn’t preferred being Hemingway's 
occupational godfather. In his anxiety to be a 
literary good American, Mr. Brooks is 
to vindicate The Boys one and all, and at times 
it seems as if any writer, if he only stayed in 
America and wrote for long enough, is sate for 
an honourable mention. For the Europeanised 
writers he has litth but contempt. One can 
forgive his malicious thumbnail sketches of Logan 
Pearsall Smith or Paul Elmer More, not 
systematic deprecation of Edith Wharton 

Though his name occurs in the index, Henry 
James is conspicuous by his absence from thi 
book Like the Commander’s Statue in Don 
Giovanni he stands, stony-eyed and met 
little on one side of Mr 
the tireless watcher on 
more Mr 
are 


the 


anxiou 


his 


iless, a 

Brooks's crowded stage, 
the threshold of art The 
Brooks raves about Dreiser, the more 
conscious of James’s mute, compelling 
In a way The Confident Years is an un 
conscious gloss on Lionel Trilling’s “ Reality in 
America,” the essay inspired by V. IL. Parrington’s 
Main Currents in American Thought. Mr. Brooks 
is no more aware than Parrington of the literary 
Great Debate between James and Dreiser 
him, as tor Parrington, there exists, as 
says, 

A thing called reality it is one and immutable, 
itis wholly external, it is irreducible. Men’s minds 
may waver, but reality is always reliabic, always the 
same, always easily to be known. Aad the 
relation to reality he conceives as a simple onc 
> 


we 
figure 


bor 
Drilling 


Artist's 


Reality being fixed and given, the artist 
let it pass through him, he is the 
diagram of an elementary 


has but to 
lens in the first 
book on opti 

James looked at life 
artst’s halt-open door. Dreiser seized it by 
throat and throttled it Mr. Brooks 
eloquently of Dretser’s qualities of 
and understanding, his ambivalent 
power and wealth, his response to th 
American experience Phe 
declare “lost his sense ot wonder 
when all is Dreiser American tragedies, 
however quick and stirring, remain unintegrated, 
unorganised. They are but the 


obliquely the 
the 


writes 


through 


compassion 
attitude to 
¢ variety 

novelist never, he 
Yet, 
said 
material of 
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literature, just as The Confident Years is the raw 
material of a literary history. In art, as in every- 
thing else, exuberance is not enough 

JOHN RAYMOND 


LOT, DORDOGNE AND 
Three Rivers of 


‘aber 25 


TARN 


France. By FrepA WHITI 


mal ed Dn § he 
small region of the 


appreciate the full 


it one 


earth in 


wished to find one 
which it is easy to 
wonder of human life and its persistent lapses 

horror, one need not go farther than this 
sequestered, little Known part of rural France 
Miss White’s Three Rivers are the Dordogne, the 
Lot and the Tarn, rivers dissecting those lime- 
stone territories where man’s imaginative genius 
first flowered and where his relentless mind ex 
tended one of the most abominable persecutions 
in all history. The valley of the Dordogne hold 
most of the Stone Age art of France; the Albigen 
sian inquisition fouled the southern part of the 
region with its most human mixture of cruelty 
and corruption. If one prefers to see the con- 
trast in more modern guise then one can think 
of a land where men till and haul with slow, soft 
oxen, sit below trellised vines and make truffied 
patés and marrons glacés; where in 1944 many 
young men of the Maquis were shot down in cold 
blood in a public square. 

Miss Freda White makes a most intelligent 
ind sympathetic guide to this countryside of 
Périgord, Guienne, Quercy and Rouergue—old 
provincial names that recall so much of history in 
their ancient syllables. She not only tours from 
town to village through them all, and describes 
their buildings, their people and their natural 
background, but also adds practical notes about 
hotels, travel and many other things that are 
important if high-thinking visitors are to main- 
tain their height 

As an ancient historian Miss White ts less well 
endowed. With its superb painted caves, its 
museums where the physical remains of the Old 
Stone Age hunters and their possession are abun 
dantly assembled, and the many classic sites 
whose names are now a part of world prehistory, 
this area can claim to be the leading centre for 
he study and enjoyment of palzolithic remains 
it is therefore unfortunate that the author has not 
made a better attempt to understand the period 
either locally or at large. The chapter devoted 

ul contains many generalities, too 
few directions to the best sites and a number of 
avoidable mistakes. When it is quite un- 
necessary to mention the Neanderthal Skull at 
ill, why give the wrong year for its discovery and 
attribute it to Switzerland instead of to Prussia? 
Cro-Magnon Man is a fully developed modern 
type and not “half beast, half man”; Magda 
‘man Man cannot properly be compared with 


him as 


into 


t caves Loo 


ISily 


this is a cultural term without racial sig 
nificance Miss White says that archeologists 
ire engaged in battle like Tweedledum and 
C'weedledee; that they do it to “ keep the claws of 
their minds sharpened,” and that ordinary men 
hould look on like spectators at a tennis-match 
This argument is as confused as the 
through which it is expressed. A 

ts about the Old Stone Age are by 
and it would 


images 

many 
estab 

master 


vreat 
now 
have been wiser to 
impression that Miss White is 
with her historical facts until she 
the Middle Ages, but here her affection 
knowledge and the architectural treasures of 
wr region are most happily married. It 

t id her on the romanesque 

in this part of France, 

that commemorate the 
Can and = Angevin, France 
Pert however, Is at 
should wish her to be—in 


this counts 


not 
} 

LULL ease 

each 


is good 
hurches so plen 
ind on the castles 


long struggle between 
and) =Aquitaine, 
her best where we 
conveving a feeling for 
side as we inherit it to 


ips, she 
A country 
rms 
great ind towery dovecots, tl 
houldering village house 


day 


le where even the humblest buildings, the fa 


then barn ie 
+, Show ag 10uS8- 
mly spring 


voted civilisation. It is the same 


and proportion that can 
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ilisation that appears in the 
ple 
Miss White’ 

encourage th 

ind thei 
people will 
tourist 


sound talk of its 


agreeable accoumt of them should 
exploration of Thr Rivers 
provinces Yet | hope many more 
read her book than will set 
hould like the great expanses of the 
causses to remain as strange and lonely 
to-day, the gorges and ravines as wild 
country roads to be left largely to those 
vho use them to go about their own business 
So I sav to her prospective public, read and enjoy, 
but don’t ill go to see for you “Ives 
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THE LIMITS OF VIRTUOSITY 
Europa and the Bull. By W. R 
Secker & Warburg 10s. 6d 
Acre of Land. By R. S 
Montgomeryvshir 


bs. Od 


Mr. Rodgers and Mr. Thomas both spring from 
tubborn outposts of our culture in alien settings, 
Protestant [Ireland and English-speaking Wales 
It probably helps them as poets that they neither 
of them, therefore, take the extraordinary poten- 
tialities of language for granted fheir two 
books differ from the average contemporary verse 
by Southern Englishmen that comes up for review 
in that one feels the two poets are regarding the 
words they use with astonishment and delight, and 
handling them—in this owing something, no 
doubt, also, to a pastoral background—with a 
craftsman’s reverent skill. The language has not 
imply gone stale on them, as it tends to go stale 
on the native metropohtan. At the same time, 
that craftsman’s skill, at least in the case of Mz 
Rodgers, is so exuberantly self-delighting that the 
mere splendid thud and clatter sometimes quite 
distract one from the sense. Though Mr. ‘Thomas 
has that Welsh gift for consonantal patterning 
which can lead in English to mere virtuosity, his 
sober concern for what he ts saying saves him 
trom that. It would be quite unfair to describe 
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m Commuttee, Brinsh Sovret bri 
rect, Londom, bt 


THI 


Mr. Rodgers as a “ mere virtuoso,” but a virtuoso, 
among other things, he certainly is, both in hits 
rhythmical effects and in the 
ot words Th 


novelty ot his chor 
rhythm, to use a fine phrase 
his own about smoke trom a moving train, * 
bies wildly away”’—it leaps and iollops, 
bounding, sometimes comical grace. In the 
un that may have a paradoxical effect ot 
we are tossed up in the air, but Mr 
an acrobat, and we know we shall fall 

Mr. Rodgers is perhaps a poet to be heard, or to 
read aloud to oneself, rather than to read silently 

of his lines forces an inc 

strenuously mimics 


long 


The mere muscle 
One 


ipiecnt 
the verse- 
hay 

fidget of midges that f the 
below 


flow 
Far 
and may find oneself missing the larger shape of 
the poem. The rhythms hurry one on, the words 
tug at one’s slow one down Ihree 
»bvious technical influences are Hopkins (but not 
much of his contorted syntax), Mr. Dylan 
Thomas (but none of his blurry waking-from-a- 
deep-sleep imagery), and, for sheer boisterous fun, 
Vachel Lindsay Mr. Rodgers has a more in- 
teresting mind than Lindsay, but he has the same 
gift of keeping up, very evenly, an improbable 
display of energy throughout a long poem. He ts 
extremely good at expansive improvisation 


leeve, to 


vers 


A slow and deferent fog 
Rose up and fawned on them, evasively 
Lolling its different tongues eleven ways 
Like any dog 


If the fog had to be like the dog for the rhyme, 
one still admires the skill that links them by these 
plausible tongues. But the gift of making much 
of little is often inimical to the gift of making litde 
of much; in other words, Mr. Rodgers’s leaping 
advances do not very often provide us with those 
points of rest at which two or three lines can sum 
up the poem. It ts interesting, from this point of 
view, to compare his poem, The Journey of the 
Magi, with Eliot’s famous treatment of the same 
theme. Rodgers’s poem, a much longer one, ts 
full of convincing human detail, some ot it, like 
the lines on Herod, very gav and witty, 


4 Rank has it 
The first 1 


obligations 
to preserve itself intact 


and in 


fact 


But the vivid details, scenery, jokes, anachronisms, 
are oddly incongruous with each other; and we 
are left with no firm impression of a total ap- 
proach to the theme. For the sense of miracle, 
we have to turn to Mr. Rodgers’s pagan and 
secular pieces, with their vigorous and determined 
sacramentalisation of sex 


Quick, woman, in your net 
Catch the silver I fling ! 

© I am deep in your debt, 
Draw ught, skin-tight, the 
And rake the silver mn 

No fisher 

Drew such 


string 
ever yel 
i cunning ring 


These slightly breathless but very beautiful lines 
are perhaps a fair sample of Mr. Rodgers’s best 
qualities—the eagerness, the gaiety, the skin of 
language stretched bright and tight to drum on 
There are other things sull that we ask from 
poetry, but we should be grateful indeed to Mr. 
Rodgers for what he has so buoyantly given 

Mr. Thomas is a graver and sadder, perhaps a 
less ambitious, certainly a less showy, poet. His 
scene is Welsh hill farming country, one of his 
main themes the contrast between beauty of a 
landscape and harshness and poverty of the life, 
even the spiritual life, wt feeds. His poems strike 
me as more “about” something than Mr 
Rodgers’s, as springing more from an actual way 
of life and taking up more of a definite attitude 
to it. I have not left myself much space to in- 
dicate his quality, but perhaps this short poem 
will suggest thai Mr. Thomas, in his quieter way, 
is also somebody not to be missed 


Wandering, wandering, hoping to tind 
The rng of mushrooms with the wet mod, 
Cold to the touch, but bright with dew, 

A green asylum from ume's range 


The Nex ion, May 
And finding instead the harsh ways 
Of the ruinous wind and the clawed rain 
Ihe storm’s hy a in the bush 
The wild creatures and their pain 
There is the one gift there that the bad fairy took 
iway from Mr. Rodgers when the fairies 
‘ndowed him with lavishness: economy. But tt 
1S easy tO Carp, and it is better to be able to praise 
These two books set each other off very well 
leasant to come across anything 
lack season G. 5S 
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NEW NOVELS 
Doting. By Henry GREEN 
Ils. Od 
Sybil. By 
12s. 6d. 
The Hoiy Sinner. By 
& Warburg. 15 
The Lonely Aren’t Alone. By B. 
Iraber. 12s, 6d 
It is quarter of a century since Me 
Henry Green made his début in a literary world 
now surikingly remote from us. Galsworthy and 
Walpole were its most representative writers, Fir 
bank and Vireinia Woolf its avant-garde, while 
Cabinet Ministers and Bishops, abandoning an 
earlier practice of reading Homer and the Fathers, 
were discovering Hercule Potrot, Lord Peter 
Wimsey and Jeeves. In Blindness (1926) Mr. 
Cireen was the first to speak for a new generation 
of novelists; by writing his first novel before he 
became of age he got in ahead of Mr. Evelya 
Waugh (1928), Mr. Isherwood (1928), and Mr 
Graham Green (1929 Perhaps because it ts 
known that Mr. Green was so young when he 
wrote Blindness it has usually been dismissed 
rather lightly even by his admirers; too lightly, 
in my opinion. It is true that it had a great deal 
of manner, but its elegance, the sharpness of its 
feeling, its elliptic intelligence, its lack of senti- 
nentality and “appeal,” these combined to give 
it a flavour unusual in 1926. Although it bore 
marks of immaturity Blindness belonged never- 
theless to a new age in which “ adult’ 
become a stock word of approval 
Since those days Mr. Green’s reputation has 
spread slowly, and not perhaps steadily, but pro- 
gressively, unul for several years now 
seeping into the consciousness of 
reading public 
iDoutl 


Hogarth Pri 


Loui; AUCHINCLOSS. Gollancz 


‘THOMAS Mann. Secker 


over a 


Was to 


it has been 
the general 
Readers who cared profoundly 
always fascinated by Mi 
and because such readers are few but 
influential their mention of his name has been 
received as a kind of up from the literary stable, 
valued tor snobbish well as tor 
worthy but often acted on anyway 
accordingly become, among. other 
one of the recognised irritants of a public 
taste which stull clings lovally to its Forsytes and 
Herries his, however, may be a sign that 
public taste 1s about to make a pearl of him. And 
sO an interesting situation is arising. The public 
is overtaking Mr. Green, and Mr. Green is, it 
must scem to his most devoted admirers, if not 
standing sull, then at any rate not moving so fast 
as might have been expected 

Here let me say how admirable a book Doting 
is. Witty, stylish, poignant, mordantly funny and 
horribly sad, it makes one think, in its delicacy 
ind its relentlessness, of a surgical operation. An 
operation upon the feelings, it lays them bare 
with pitiless method, which ts also full of pity, for 
we cannot remember too often that in writing 
such as this, the pity is in the poetry. As for the 
irustrv, the scintillating virtuosity of the surgeon 

that, for the student, is a privilege to watch 
The book is composed very largely of dialogue, 
description and interpretation having been cut to 
in absolute minimum. It deals 
shimmering lightness is deceptive 
tegrating society, that society of the rich which 
Mr. Green writes about when he is not writing 
about the working class, and the particular symp 
tom ot disintegration which starts this book off is 
the inabihty of this society to provide a mating 
machinery to replace the 
machinery of presentation at 


sivle have been 


Green's, 


reasons as more 


ones, Mr 
Green has 


tnings, 


here its 
1 disin 


and 
with 


over-elaborate 
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by ALAN WYKES 


Here Alan Wykes give 
of sardonic fantasy, which he deliberately 
The Pen Friend and earlier novel Happviand 
uny island in British waters where happiness exists 
is a physical fact, is acquired by a business magnate 
who plans to turn happiness into a big commercial 
venture. His maneeuvres to get what he wants, hi 
truggies with a rival holiday-camp proprictor, anc 

oft the first holiday-makers on isl 
are bound up into a modern moral tak 


element 


fuller rein to th 
urbe 


the tortun 


all too true 


Though at is acid ink in which Mr. Wykes 
his characters, he does not deny th 
humanity. Fitch with his ulcers 
Mr. Mountaiban dreadfully 
many social cnterprises, Tom Prospect’s desperate 
faith in * jollity,” end the sailor who quite logically 
oes back on his loyalty to the Navy—these portraits 
have a genuime profundity ; and the Everyman of the 
tory, Harold Bassett, is regrettably true to life 
Ihe tenderness with which this strange parable is 
told enhances Mr. Wykes’s reputation 
FEngiand’s most original and stimulating 


draws 

nual 
and his love of music 
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em their ess 
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entertaining ind so on 

1 two young girls in this book 

wuld have been débutantes before the war, now 
work in an office, “never meet anyone,” and in 
msequence both take up with men old enough 
» bx cir fathers. Of these one is a widower 
ut one is married, and we thus have five peopk 
whose relationships compose the pattern. The 
main relationship is between Arthur Middleton 
ind Annabel Paynton; the main incident Diana 
Middleton's finding her husband and Annabel 
Paynton her skirt off. With at brilliant 
tingling sympathy Mr. Green writes of the et 
With what an 
realises 
position ridiculous ! 

Why is thi 


Ippointinig ? 


on, country house 


both of whom 


witl 
tic! 
eighteenth-century realism he 
essential the 


tragi-comedy of lov 


little dis- 


slight, because it 


brilliant, moving work a 
Not because it is 
light; nor because it is repetitive, since it 
repetitive than the work of many 
who been preoccupied with 
and situations. It is a little dis- 
rather, because it i ublishers 
aving, “an advance on his last book” 
is the kind of book that Mr. Green’s 
might have expected him to write; be- 
cause it not surprising. With a writer of Mr. 
Green's quality one is entitled to expect, at this 
stage in his career, new departure, the 
reaching of some new level. Mr. Green has made 
two such departures, such advances, already; in 
Living and in Lowmg, and the time has come for 
1 third. When it will, I believe, be 
shown forth, among other ways, in a cleaning up 
ot Mr. Green’s style, which for all its subtlety, 
its sinuous flexibility, its poetry and wit, is marred 
by turns of phrase which have become mechani- 
4 il 
Mi 


yLOri 


Is Hol 
in not 
zreat 
certain 


nore 
Vriter have 
themes 
Iippoimnting NOt, as f 
are fond ot 
because it 


iudier 


some 


comes it 


Auchinclos earlier book o short 
The Injustice Collectors, received so much 
praise that it seemed reasonable to hope that his 
novel would be something remarkable. I a 
ingly began it with every possible sympathy 
svinpathy was 
the 


ord 
My 
i trifle weakened when I found that 
Sybil was a thoughtful, very svm 
shy, farouche young girl, who had no 
success at dances, but was ready to give her heart 
to whoever found the right approach to it. Young 
girls of this general character are so numerous in 
the contemporary novel that it is hard to avoid 
suspicion that thes merely a kind of littéra 
teur’s dreamboat; Sybil is typical in being so full 
of charm that iat hard to credit the neglect under 
which she suffers. If only, the reader—at 
the masculine reader—thinks. if only 
there, I would have shown these boors how this 
difficult charmer should approached ! 
In fact Sybil ts approached, and her heart is won, 
by a young man who turns out to be sadly 
worthy of her ; and it is in the 
his unworthiness, his coarseness, his commonplace 
inconstancy, that Mr. Auchincloss shows his best 
form Phis, however, isn’t enough to make a 
novel, and tor the rest Sybil, while retaining its 
tone of urbane perceptiveness, and providing some 
wreeable and intelligent entertainment, does not 
vcem to rise Very high above the standard of 
fiction in better-class women’s magazines 
With The Holy Sinner we are, of course, in a 
ditterent field, but not perhaps so wildly different 
ws might appear, ilthough this novel is based 
legend of the Dark Ages it is rather a 
ion or entertainment than a novel au grand 
The legend is that of a certain Gregory 
the incestuous offspring of noble parents, is 
way upon the but returns at the age 
of eighteen and marries his own mother (who then 
incidentally bears children to which she is mother, 
grandmother and great-aunt). When Gregory dis- 
covers that his wife is also his mother he gives 
himself up to many years of penance, during 
which he is miraculously sustained. A Pope being 
required, his existence and holiness are miracu 
lously revealed at Rome, and he is sought out and 
elected. ‘This edifying tale is put into the mouth 
ot an Irish monk, and it has tlashes of that dis- 
tinction which a work by Dr. Thomas Mann 
could hardly altogether lack. The language, how- 
ever, in which it is told, is heavily laced with the 


eponymou 


pathetic, 


are 
least 
I had been 
be 


young 


un 
skilful revelation of 


to me 


tor 
upon a 
divet 


sea, 


most weird jargon, here a kind of Norman-French 
there an attempt to render dialect, and elsewhere 
what Siu ‘alter Scott called the big bow-wow 
With all respect to Dr. Thomas Mann and his 
translator, whose work I am not qualified to judge 
this kind of thing seems to me disastrous 
Mild Mary, gracious Maria, sweetest M 
benedictus fructus, ventris tu Stella mari 
thou called from tar that guides from 
weary bark to thus hkewise hadst 
thee so lovely 
day and might 


his firm-holding 


the 
land 
planned the way to 
whom I hav uch 
me healing brought 
ind saved the land.” 
As for Mr. J. B. Pick’s new novel, it ts 
nately admirable and irritating, and at the end the 
balance of the reader’s feelings will probably be 
about even. It is set largely in the T.B. ward 
of a general hospital in a rather forbidding pro 
vincial town, and all the patients are apparently 
hopeless cases, moving as they worse 
round the ward and into the private room reserved 
for those very near death. Mr. Pick conveys the 
humanity of this dreadful situation in flashes 
which are a rare combination of power, compas 
sion, coolness, and a kind of exquisite realism, 
and the character of the saintly male nurse, Tom 
Gravely, a kind of Dostoievskian idiot of the 
English provinces, is well done. But Mr. Pick 
spoils his effects by a peculiar kind of unsuccessful 
comedy, partly verbal, an injection of slapstick 
into tragedy which could hardly succeed below the 
level of Shakespeare. The book also goes a litth 
and intense at the end. [f Mr. Pick wrote 
continuously at his highest level he would be a 
very writer indeed; so far some impatience 
irrogance, cussedness or immaturity 
have prevented him 


me of 


joy by 


1iter 


become 


soft 


fine 


seems to 


SHORTER REVIEW 
The General and the President. B 
and A. M. SCHLESINGER. He 
this already 


editorial columns of this journal, is 


R. H 
hepa? 
book, which has been disc 
the 
herent account yet to appear of General MacArth 
and fall, Its authors are, respectively, the 
Washington correspondent of the New Yorker and 
one of the most 
The s 1 
the outb of the 
admirably to 


The 


nto compara 


the mosi 
decline 
the young Harvard professor who 1s 


the United States 
career 


active liberals in 
of MacArthur’ 

Korean wat 
ofl 


’ 1 
wlual e 


up to eal 
is fairminded, but it serve 
arrogance and insubordination 


ents in Korea 


sel his later 


ire Compressed 


authors make no real ¢ 
t) disentangle some of the 
campaign—as [. F 
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tively lew pages, and the 
bothersome rid 
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because 


more 


of the Stone done, for 


articles their 
Mr ind 
Republican critics rh 


inalys of the 


fanee, mn newspaper 


purpose o defend both Pruman 


Ache 


wl 


on against their 
en they come to an 


MacArthur's 
ind 


Senate ingt 
theit 
fascinating 
tic politics as in the 
tortuous ways of the Korean War and of the part 

pating United Nations | 
MacArthur is 
eighty pages of 
Senate 


into dismissal, they are at 


t 
mo 


incisive least embarrassed. It is a 


instructive in U.S, dome 


story, as 


A good part of the real 
lily in 
before 


iainst made here, especia 


from testimony) 
the 


Truman alike 


extract 
But it is 
Me 
umptions with the MacArthurites tt 
hared, for in Britain 
ind highly 


who seek 


Committee whole 


because the 


not 


authors and 


cerbun a 


not example, by many 


book, none the less, is important 
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Secular Lyrics of the XIV 
Edited by Rossetti Hort 
This collection is a sequel to the 
the 
Carleton 


work of 


and XV Centuries. 
Rospins. Ov/ford. 18 
inthologies of 
fourteenth and fifteenth cen 
Brown; and like 
pure scholarship. Its editor 
collaborated with Brown in the compilation of 

index of Middle English Verse, and from a study of 
many manuscripts selected the poems printed here 
Readers 


unfamiliar 


religious verse of 


turies made by them 


stems trom a 


Primarily it is a book for serious students 
who are put off Chaucer because of the 
spelling will not make much of t 
volume; but amateurs with a smattering of Middle 
English, who are neither too lazy 


words and his 


nor toe proud to 


Statesman and Natio 

good gios sary, 

reward them 
first half of the book is the livelier; there are 
of ribaldry 
iperb nonsense poem, When to must W 


fine pieces among the popular songs, 
t men, 
Bosch 
imber of charms and prognosticauons have been 
ited here for the first time, and the whole section 
is of special interest. We tend to 
our unlettered relied on 
d jingles t useful facts to their 
Coming *Thirti daye hath 
how ch if v Is 
popular verse A few lines 
jotted down on a fly-leaf or in a 
series of hazards they 
but how many hundreds of other 
current, must have been lost! The 
poems which occupy the second half of the + 
and the more sophisticated didactic pieces, like Lyd 
gate’s Dietary, were of course deliberately literary 
ind stood a better survival Unfortu 
nately many of them can only be called stereotyped; 
though there are among them a few charming lyrics 
anticipate Wyatt both in tone and form 
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The Autobiography of Frank Richards. Char! 
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Coming from the author of million 
the subject of Billy Bunter and his friends, thi 
biography is peculiarly reticent and, indeed, evasive: 
Richards will z description of 
in the Austrian Tyrol”; “ Rome has 
often, that Frank mercifully 
ugain "; “This chapter i 
personality, 
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“Frank not give a 
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done so refrains 


doing it bout a curiou 
whose identity it would be interesting not 
to reveal It is written throughout in the third 
h that 
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iselt as 
th Psaln he 
But the results of 


ire disappointingly 


but without any of the object: 
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; promis jourless 
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e explanation seems to be that the process of 
‘ septuagenarian Balzac of the Removy 

as cffortless as it is to a Queen Ant 


al iys been 
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ind in Hampstead Garden Suburb, thre 
rumours of wars, his yearly 
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the tracks of Europe 
Munich a jolly 
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not worth describing 
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is the only one gifted with 
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modern police system one 
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under 


they have 


himself, although classify 
other historians,” 
He makes 
that have lain undisturbed by the pen of man. He 
ind awkward 
story of police action from Babylonia to 
Peterloo, from Tutenkhamen to Scotland Yard (dis 
covering on the way that ancient Rome's * 


of the essential needs of rulership was profound”); 


ght no pretence of discovering 


merely recounts, in strenuous rather 


prose, the 


ignorance 


and he requires you to recognise that it is policemen 
who have shaped our ends 

The menace from which the world suffers to-day, 
he says, is not Communism. It is a clash between 
the democratic and the authoritarian police systems, 
and “the alliance of Communism with the latter is 
incidental.” The primary cause of the last war was 
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to destroy the police tyranny in 
‘at the third world war.’ 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Chamber Music and Piano. Mozari 
Quartets in B flat major, K 458, and ¢ 
K 465 (Kroll Ot. *ALX 86 A very 
coupling, and one which supplies a felt need, for 
the Philharmonia Quartet issues were inadequate 

beauty of the music, and that of K 458 

Hunt”) has in any case been deleted. The 

Quartet, using the Einstem edition, gives 
d readings, agreeable in tor 
rded. Mozart: Piano 
B flat major, K 281; B flat major, K 570; 

K 283; C major, K 545 (Blancard 
666 Blancard’s laudable 
merely pretty lands 
ll as a lack of 
laced 
ord, 

ack- 


String 
major, 


sensible 


biy consider 
mely well re 


*LX1 
determinati 


Jacqueline 
wvoid the 
hardne is we 

rhythm and some imi 

Otherwise this is a well-made 1 
choice .of sonatas as sensibly unt 
Bach: Violin Sonata No. 3, E 

Menuhin/Kentne: DB 21435-7 Kentner’ 

beauutul management of the piano part is to my 

mind the best feature of this set. Menuhin’s 
phrasing strikes me as imperfectly careful, and hi 

I: string, as recorded, has quite a different quality 

trom the rest All the same, there 1s much to 
performance and the sonata itself is the 

t. BacH: Chromatic Fantasia and 
Ibiger (harpsichord LX 8915-6). 
Selbiger is a most efhcient performe: 
not nearly as imaginatiy 
plorably deleted set 
tric glitter. In 
least one of the chro 
quences quite differently from 
ka—with inferior dramatic effect. On 
I prefer Schnabel’s piano version to 
new set, though the more modern instrument 
is undeniably less suited to the music. HANDEI 
Suite No. 5, E major (Gieseking LX 1532 
attempt to make the piano sound 
varpsichord by a jerky delivery intended 
yose) tO imitate the resistance of the quill 
ire, is cleverly done but inimical to the 
the music. In the “Harmonious Black 
variations, which constitute the Finale of 
the Suite, he is markedly inferior to Rachmani 
noff, whose marvellous (if perhaps a little too 
virtuosic) performance is luckily still obtainable 

(rLEMANN: Fantasias, D minor and G minor 
Lechner (harpsichord) C 4167) Irmgard 

Lechner plays these pleasant, though not deeply 

interesting pieces in good style, but her instru 

ment heavily recorded and the tone is 
wooly and unreal. CHopin: Nocturnes, F major, 

Op. 15, No. 1, and C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 1 
Cortot. DB 21447). Cortot’s playing of the F 

Nocturne is breath-takingly beautiful, 
in the strenuous middle section certain 

are ill concealed by the sustaining 

In the C sharp minor Nocturne I greatly 

t Stetanska’s almost perfect record (H.M.N 

tot fails to keep the arpeggio accompaniment 
ought to be, and again he pedals 

but the disc is worth buying 
er Nocturne alone Liszr: En réve; 

wd Waegner—Venezia (Kentner. DX 1822 

first of these two short pieces is a two-page 
Chopinesque tenderness, with a most 

nding ‘s more 


to 
ronal 
in 
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major 


hyo 
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Luiselou 
but h registranon 1s 
ss Lan ka’s (in the 
is her touch the 
treat it 
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Greseking 


yw of 
mith 


too 


mayor 
ilthougt 
weaknesses 


“dal 


tit is i 


ity tor 


€ al 
po Ihe second is one of Liszt's 
ishing harmonic experiments. Both belong 
to the last vears of his life. They are most under 
tandingly played and well recorded 
Vocal. Monteverdi: Laudate Dominum; Ut 
wt; Beatus wr (Giancola/ Amadini/Corts, 
Chamber Orch. of Scuola Veneziana/Ephri 


th 
iwstor 


kian. *PLP 536). These three 
the “new style” of Monteverd 
pressive and least monotonou hey are 
in good style and the recording 1s well balan 
No mention is made, cither on the label or 
envelope, of the three further pieces (two arias 
and a duet) which are sung after the psalm 
Beatus vir. They make agreeable listening, but 
Monteverdi died in 1643 and I will eat my 
il any ol the mysteriou item written o¢ 
1700 BacH: Church Cantatas; No 
Jauchzet Gott in allen Landen”; No 
Meine Seele riihmt’ Guillaume /Ster 
3ach Chamber Orch./Grischkat. *PLP 235 
the first these cantatas Margot Guillaume 
gives a dazzling display of smooth and agile sing 
ing. I find this version of the cantata superior 
to that of Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Col.) wh« 
though excellent in the slow sections, make 
heavy weather of the divisions. No. 189, written 
for the fourth Sunday after Easter, consists of 
two very beauuful and is 


Was 


lor 


o! 


arias, scored for 
violin and harpsichord continuo. It i 
respectably sung and well balanced, but the 1 
cording is not perfectly in tocus VIVALDI 
/uditha Triumphans (Soloists, chorus and orche 
tra of the Scuola Veneziana *PLP 533 
disc Chis recently discovered oratorio was 
composed in 1716. Though perhaps over-long 
it was well worth reviving, for it contains 
very beautiful numbers and, within the limits of 
i rather suff convention, it 1s dramatic. Among 
the the baritone stands head and 
houlders above the rest: the tenor has a snarling 
ne and Juditha herself, besides being unequal 
to the difficulties of her part, sings throughout in 
i monotonous torte which becomes very tedious 
The orchestral on the whole gz vd and 
the recording adequate. With all its faults thi 
enterprising issue deserves support. COuPERIN 
Deuxiéme Legon de Ténébres (Cuenod/2 violins, 
viola da gamba and harpsichord. *ALX 3003 
An extraordinarily beautiful record he word 
from the Lamentations of Jeremiah and 
part of the nocturnal Office for Wednesday in 
Holy week That admirable artist, Hugues 
Cuenod, manages the solo with the most expres- 
sive variety of tone, and his diction is immaculate 
He is tastefully accompanied and the recording is 
excellent. The reverse contains the motet, audite 
omnes, and three PCHAIKOVSKY: Pique 
Dame—“"’Twill soon be midnight now” 
Dvorak: Rusalka—* O silver moon ” (Hammond 
DB 21451). Joan Hammond sings Lisa’s outbursts 
ot tragic foreboding with fervour and without the 
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songs 
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tic defects with which 

iny of her records; but I do not think her 
issuMption in any way equal to that of Ljuba 
Welitsch (Decca LP and SP), and the English 
translation is not happy as > German 
Dvorak’s fairy opera cont his best 
vocal music; “O silver moon” is a_ strikingly 
beautiful and romantic Miss Hammond 
ings it with intelligence and feeling, and the big 
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Set by Richard Hamilton 
A f Regimental Motto “ Nem 
t” has been rendered as “ Keep off 
Prizes are offered for 
three of the 
Mens sana in corpore sano 
© mores!; Plus ga change, plus c’est la méme chose; 
Fay ce vouldras!; Il faut cultuver 
Pour encourager les autres; Honi soit qui mal y pense 


Entries by May 20th 


mous me mpune 
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uitable idiomatic rendering 
Sic transit gloria 


Absit omen! ; O tempora 
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que notre jardin; 
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1 Novel Without a Hero—Lorna Doone 1 
f Exmoo Com 
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ihe 


novels 


has gone out of fashion 
supply sub-titles to the follow 
ing novels : The Waves, Nothing, The Razor's Edge, 
The Naked and the Dead, The End of the Affair, 
The B y. The usual prizes are offered for the 


he ets of six 


Report by J. B. Roderic 
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Id not by 
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Ht NAKED AND THE Deap, or U> Sam's Other 
Island; The Language of War. 

THe ENp or THE APPFAIR, or God Was My Rreal ; 
A Bad Woman Goes to the Good ; A Suburban Enter- 
tainment ; The Heart of the Matte 


Ht BLessinG, or Love in a Warm Climate 
of High Life 


The first prize of two guineas to R. Wuliger, all 
of whose score ; one guinea each to J. R 
Pill. Con Morgan, Eric Swainson and LD. W. Barker, 
all wide of the mark in one 
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